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ABSTRACT 

This packet contains documents that provide 
information about the planning and implementation of a comprehensive 
plan to address homeiessness in cities throughout the U.S. 
Information on the following components of a comprehensive strategy 
are included: (1) "Task Forces"; (2) "Assessment Studies"; (3) 
"Emergency Services"; (4) "Transitional Housing and Supportive 
Services"; "Permanent. Hous ,ig"; and (6) "Prevention." In addition, 
examples of comprehensive plans that utilize these components are 
included. The following practical information and examples of 
successful programs are included: (1) "Homeless Task Force in 
Atlanta"; (2) "Milwaukee Task Force on Emergency Shelter and 
Relocation Services"; (3) "Sample Shelter Survey"; (4) "Seattle 
Recommendations for Employment Initiatives"; (5) "Los Angeles Shelter 
Ordinances"; (5) "Cincinnati Minimum Requirements for Emergency 
Shelters"; (7) "Portland Merchandise and Shelter Vendor Programs"; 
(8) "New York Shelter Employment Program"; (9) "Philadelphia Center 
City Pro jeer"; (10) "Los Angeles Alcohol-Free Living Center (McNay 
House)"; (li) "Boston Low-Income Housing Policies"; (12) "Seattle 
Homeless Family Strategy— Prevention Phase"; (13) "Minneapolis/St. 
Paul More Than Shelter Program"; and (14) "Washington, D.C. Service 
System for Homeless Families." A bibliography with 13 references is 
included. Four tables and one diagram are included. (Author/JS) 
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The Homelessness Information Exchange is a national nonprofit 
information service on homelessness, offering summaries of model 
programs, research funding sources and technical advisors. 

The Homelessness Information Exchange emphasizes the need to 
address homelessness within the context of community development 
by providing information on a continuum of solutions including 
emergency shelters, support services, transitional and permanent 
housing and preventive strategies. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Development of a comprehensive plan to address homelessness 
requires the concerted efforts of people with experience and 
expertise in homelessness and related issues. Information must 
be available on the reasons for homelessness, the needs of 
homeless people and the kinds of services or projects that can 
alleviate the underlying problems. Comprehensive plans should be 
designed to address both service needs and structural problems 
along a continuum consisting of emergency services, transitional 
housing, permanent housing, and prevention. 

Important components of a comprehensive strategy include: 

1) Task Forces; 2) Assessment Studies; 3) Emergency 
Services; 4) Transitional Housing and Supportive Services; 
5) Permanent Housing; 6) Prevention. 

The following presentation describes these elements and provides 
examples of implementation through model programs and policies in 
cities throughout the country. 



II » TASK FORCES 



Public/private task forces have been the focal point for action 
related to, homelessness in a number of cjties. In addition to 
city agencies, shelter providers, and advocacy groups, 
participants may include local housing authorities, universities, 
churches/other religious organizations, corporations, 
foundations, realtors, hospi cals/health clinics, private industry 
councils, and homeless people. These groups have been formed to 
meet a variety of purposes, such as: 

- assessing the needs of homeless people and the ability of 
existing services to meet those needs; 

- coordinating services and prioritizing needs to promote 
effective service delivery and best use of available 
resources ; 

- developing comprehensive plans leading to long-term 
stabilization and self-sufficiency for homeless people; 

- drawing expertise from ail sectors of the .community , 
including health, mental health , education, housing and 
community development professionals, charitable 
organizations, businesses, shelter providers and advocates; 

- providing technical assistance to service providers; 

- fostering good working relationships between sectors with 
diverse perspective and purposes; 

- creating a forum for discussion of policy and program 
alternatives and new initiatives. 



Examples 

Atlanta (Enclosure #1) 

The Homeless Task Force in Atlanta initiated the opening of a day 
shelter for homeless children in 1984, utilizing city, federal 
and private funds. They are now concentrating on preventive 
measures such as eviction protection and preservation of 
low-income housing. They recently raised private funds to hire a 
contractor to renovate public housing units for homeless 
families . 

Milwaukee (Enclosure #2) 

The Milwaukee Task Force on Emergency Shelter and Relocation 
Services has established a 24-hour emergency shelter hot line 
whicn operates as a central referral point for people requesting 



II. Task Forces (continued) 



shelter. The centralized intake system enables collection of 
demographic and other information on homeless people which can be 
used to plan services and to bring about a more complete 
understanding of homelessness • Other activities of the Task 
Force include operating a security deposit fund to assist 
homeless families to relocate to permanent hoasing and providing 
transitional housing to families in five HUD-f oreclosed duplexes. 

St. Louis 

In St. Louis, a strong public/private partnership was the city's 
response to a right-to-shelter suit brought by advocates. The 
Homeless Services Network, composed of more than 50 groups 
throughout the city, has been recognized by the Ford Foundation 
for its comprehensive community-wide approach. In addition to a 
central referral system similar to Milwaukee's, the Network has 
initiated employment and housing counseling and placement 
programs, transportation services and outreach services. The 
city points out that the relationships formed through the Network 
have enabled them to resolve differences and have also saved the 
city money. 

St. Paul 

The Human Development Action Coalition, a public/private forum 
initiated in St. Paul, was established to develop long-term 
approaches to alleviating the root causes of homelessness and to 
negotiate the appropriate roles of various sectors of the 
community in carrying out their objectives. The Coalition has 
made 75 recommendations for emergency, transitional and long-term 
efforts to bring about stabilization for homeless people and 
prevent circumstances which lead to homelessness. 
Recommendations have been addressed to various levels of 
government, private for-profit groups and nonprofit and religious 
organizations. The Coalition will also develop a strategy for 
the implementation of their proposal, which will then be 
monitored and evaluated for its effectiveness. 

Thv benefits of public/private cooperation and collaboration are 
immeasurable. The consolidation of resources and opportunity for 
dialogue created by task forces have provided focus and direction 
for cities' approaches to confronting homelessness. 



III. ASSESSMENT STUDIES 



Local assessment studies have been undertaken in many 
metropolitan areas to enable greater understanding of 
homelessness and provide a basis for planning services. Surveys 
are typically addressed to local shelters or other service 
agencies , advocacy groups , homeless people , religious 
organizations, hospitals/health clinics, and/or public 
officials. Examples of a general shelter survey form and an 
assessment of employment services are enclosed (Enc. 3 and 4). 
Assessments may reveal information on: 

- number of homeless people; 

- demographic characteristics of homeless people; 

- causes of homelessness; 

- needs of homeless people; 

- available resources and services; 

- gaps in services; 

- needs of service providers; 

- comparative costs of alternative services; 

- barriers to providing services . 

Lccal studies have shown that homelessness encompasses a diverse 
group of people, including single and two-parent families as well 
as single men and women, with a variety of problems and needs. 
The major causes of homelessness have been identified as a 
shortage of low-income housing, insufficient wages or public 
benefits , deinstitutionalization, unemployment , and personal 
crises. Since causes of homelessness, needed services and 
available resources vary for each subpopulation of homeless 
people, separate assessments and strategies should be designed to 
meet their respective needs. Assessments may be dona as an. 
aggregate study or independently for specific populations or 
programs . 

Information gained from an assessment can also be instrumental in 
addressing community opposition to shelters or low-income 
housing, stereotypes of homeless people, and concerns about 
cost-efficiency of services. This type of public education about 
homelessness and the city's proposed responses is vital in 
gaining support for investment of public funds and other 
resources . 
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Ill, Assessment Studies (continued) 
Example 

Seattle Recommendations for Employment Initiatives (Enclosure #4) 

Utilizing funds from the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and 
the city's Department of Human Resources, the Seattle Employment 
Coalition conducted a study on the employment needs of Seattle's 
homeless, the extent to which these needs are being met, and the 
types of initiatives which are needed to improve employment 
services. The study concluded that: 

- many homeless individuals are not potential candidates for 
employment transition and, thus, measures should be taken to 
ensure that adequate income support, emergency services, and 
low-income housing are available to these individuals; 

- it is necessary to assess the employability of shelter 
clients and assist employable individuals in transitioning 
to employment ; 

- homeless people need information and referral services to 
gain access to employment programs funded through JTPA and 
Community Development Block Grants; 

- expansion and increased funding of existing employment 
programs targeted to youth, women, and minorities is needed; 

- individuals recovering from alcoholism need employment 
programs linked with case management, income support and 
transitional housing. 

The study also identifies elements of successful employment 
programs. Those that are most effective incorporate client 
assessment and screening with a structured program designed to 
progressively move the client to full employment. These programs 
also offer comprehensive support services and are s true tured°to 
meet individual needs. Participants of employment programs 
experience greatest success if they are committed to making a 
significant change in their lives. 



IV. EMERGENCY SERVICES 



The necessity of emergency services has compelled raa:iy cities to 
direct resources into the development of shelters and other 
services to support and expand upon initiatives of the private 
nonprofit sector. As part of a comprehensive plan, emergency 
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assistance should be viewed as a temporary intervention, designed 
to address the symptoms of homelessness . Institutionalization of 
shelters can be avoided by planning for their reduction over time 
while providing long-terra alternatives. Creation of new 
government departments or offices, other than coordinating 
mechanisms, is not recommended. 

Important goals for a city's emergency service system are to 
provide for the immediate needs for shelter, food and medical 
care; ensure that assistance is available to all who need it; 
establish a decent standard of quality for services; maintain 
cost-effectiveness; and avoid the institutionalization of 
emergency programs. While funding is the most obvious 
contribution to be made by local government, other public 
include" 3 Undertaken t0 addr e*s the need for emergency services 

- coordination of services in the public and private 
sectors, e.g., by establishing a central referral system or 
educating nonprofit providers on the availability and 
accessibility of government resources; 

- making available unused city property or equipment; 

- providing technical assistance to service providers; 

- simplifying or revising zoning requirements for shelters 
to assist efforts to open shelters; 

- establishing standard shelter requirements or guidelines 
for city-funded facilities; 

- utilizing existing funding sources in innovative ways; 

- leadership in encouraging private sector involvement, 
e.g., through education, v iVliz relations, or matching 
grants. 6 
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IV* Emergency Services (conti. led) 
Examples 

Vacant/Under-utilized City Properties 

City properties are a potential resource for developing both 
emergency shelters and longer term housing. This is a 
particularly important resource as private real estate values 
continue to increase, forcing out low-income individuals and 
groups. Frequently such properties are leased to the sponsoring 
organization for a nominal fee so that the city retains the 
property for future use, if needs change in the community. Some 
examples of this include: 

- The city of Boston has provided eight parcels of 
city-owned property, valued at about $1.5 million, to 
privare nonprofit groups for emergency shelters, 
transitional housing and lodging houses. This contribution 
enabled the sponsoring organizations to leverage *n 
additional $2.6 million from the private sector and state 
government ; 

- A rather unique adaptive re-uae of city property involved 
the conversion of an old firehouse into a shelter in the 
city of Birmingham, Alabama. This project was administered 
by the Public Housing Authority, which is actively involved 
in the local task force on homelessness . 

In some communities, shelters are housed with day care centers, 
Head Start, senior citizens activities or other programs. 
Combined resources from these distinct programs may then be 
sufficient to meet the lease or purchase price of a building. 
Placing complementary services within a single facility also 
allows for convenience in delivery and access of services. 

Los Angeles Shelter Ordinances (Enclosure #5) 

The City of Los Angeles has revised the city code to eliminate 
obstacles to shelter siting. Two special ordinances were created 
to : 

- define shelter for the homeless and shelter providers; 

- establish standards for shelter certification and 
operation ; 

- limit the size of a shelter to 30 beds and the length of 
stay to six months; 

allow shelters to be established by right in high-density 
residential and commercial zones; 

7 
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IV. Emergency Services (continued) 

- expedite permit process for shelters in medium- density 
residential and manufacturing zones by limiting the length 
of the city review period and reducing fees for application. 

The Shelter Ordinances were developed through the cooperative 
efforts of several city departments and Shelter Partnership, a 
nonprofit technical assistance organization. They were designed 
to balance the concern for preserving the existing character of 
neighborhoods with the concern for preventing homeless shelters 
from being forced into industrial areas of the city. 

Chicago Warming Centers 

The City of Chicago, in cooperation with the Interfaith Council 
for the Homeless, has designated certain buildings throughout the 
city to be used as shelters whenever the temperature drops below 
32 degrees. Most of these facilities, known as warming centers, 
are church properties which are not otherwise licensed as 
shelters. Suspending some of the shelter code requirements for 
these facilities has enabled the city to temporarily expand their 
capacity to provide emergency shelter op severely cold nights. 

Cincinnati Shelter Requirements (Enclosure #6) 

A committee of public agencies and private organizations in 
Cincinnati has developed a set of requirements for city-funded 
shelters which pertain to facility conditions, types of services 
to be provided and operating procedures. The intended purposes 
of the requirements are to provide the city with a tool for 
monitoring the shelters it funds and to support those which are 
safe, humane, and meet the needs of homeless people. Essential 
requirements include items such as nonprofit status, specified 
staff-to-client ratios, sound fiscal practices, written policies 
for intake, and fire safety plans. Requirements such as 
personnel policies, independent audit, referral services, staff 
trained in first aid, and maintenance standards are identified as 
desirable. Shelters must comply 100 percent with essential 
requirements and 70 percent with desirable requirements. 

Portland LIHEAP Me rchandise and Shelter Vgndjr Pmaram* 
(Enclosure #7) 

Portland is utilizing the Low-Income Home Energy Assistance 
Program (LIHEAP) to provide sleeping bags and winter jackets to 
homeless people on the streets. In addition to the obvious 
protection from the cold, the program has provided staff with the 
opportunity to inform homeless people ibout other available 
services. As a preventive measure, Portland has instituted a 
Shelter Vendor Program, through which low-income tenants receive 
LIHEAP assistance for heating costs. Since utilities are usually 
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IV, Emergency Services (continued) 

included as part of the rent payment, the average amount of 
monthly rent attributed to energy costs is determined and paid 
directly to landlords. This results in a rent reduction during 
four consecutive winter months for tenants vulnerable to 
homelessness • 

Leg al Issues in Providing Emergency Services 

Several cities and states are being legally challenged to provide 
emergency shelter and services to homeless people. Some cities 
have been pressured to negotiate with advocacy groups or take 
initiative on this issue. For example, New York City settled a 
suit by instituting a policy of providing shelter to all who seek 
it, and in Philadelphia the city took the lead to enact an 
ordinance requiring them to provide emergency services to 
homeless individuals. Whether or not a right to shelter is 
legally established, government entities remain vulnerable to 
litigation if they are perceived to be unresponsive to the needs 
of homeless people in their jurisdictions. Potential conflicts 
can be mitigated by: 

- ensuring that rights of homeless people are upheld under 
existing laws pertaining to general welfare, social 
security, public education, etc.; 

- removing barriers to receiving public assistance such as 
extensive identification and address requirements; 

- establishing priority for homeless people to receive 
existing forms of public assistance and other available 
resources ; 

- strengthening ties with advocacy organizations and service 
providers through cooperative endeavors and sharea 
responsibility for providing services to homeless people; 

- enacting policies which increase access to services and 
address structural problems which contributp to 
homelessness . 
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V. TRANSITIONAL HOUSING AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



The primary goal of transitional housing is to provide services 
which enable homeless people to progress to self-sufficiency or 
an appropriate and stable living environment . The main 
difference between emergency and transitional programs is the 
number and intensity of support services offered, such as 
personal counseling, employment training, housing counseling, 
child care, education, substance abuse recovery, and mental 
health care. Transitional programs typically provide a greater 
degree of privacy to clients, expect some level of client 
participation in achieving mutually agreed upon goals, provide 
temporary housing from three months up to two years, and may 
charge rent. 

Programs must be tailored to meet the needs of the particular 
group of people served: e.g., single women and their children, 
two-parent families, chronically mentally ill persons, veterans, 
substance abusers, etc. Separate programs may be required to 
respond to the unique needs of each subpopulation of homeless 
people in the community. The type of assistance needed to effect 
transition into permanent housing also varies from one individual 
to another. In some cases transition may be achieved by 
providing "one month's rent and security deposit, whereas others 
may require intensive counseling, job training and follow-up 
services. 

Case management provides a mechanism for coordinating a variety 
of fragmented services to meet the needs of an individual. 
Usually this responsibility is given to one person, designated as 
the case manager. Elements of case management include client 
identification and outreach, strengths and needs assessment, 
development of a plan for services, linkage with needed services, 
evaluation of the client's progress, and advocacy for necessary 
changes to the service delivery system. 



Examples 

New York City Shelter Employment Program (Enclosure #8) 

New York City has converted two men's shelters into employment 
shelters at which residents are assisted in finding jobs. Those 
with skills or employment experience are matched with potential 
occupations and employers. Substance abuse counseling and 
treatment are also provided ii needed. Day lab r is available 
for participants who are unskilled or unlikely to maintain long 
term employment. The most common types of placements are in 
construction, messenger and general labor jobs. All residents of 
the shelters are required to participate in the program and are 
expected to move on to permanent or transitional housing within 
six weeks following employment. 

10 
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V. Transitional Housing (continued) 

Philadelphia Cent er City Project for Chronicall y Mentally 111 
(Enclosure #9) 

The city of Philadelphia's Office of Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation has established a comprehensive service-delivery 
system to meet the needs of homeless mentally ill persons. 
Through a network of 21 service sites, the Center City Project 
provxdes crisis intervention, outreach, day and residential 
programs, in-patient services and centralized case management. 
The project enables homeless mentally ill persons to achieve a 
stable lifestyle by providing appropriate and individualized 
services to meet the complex needs of this population. 

' San Diego Shelter School 

To address the educational needs of homeless children, the city 
of San Diego sponsored the development of a school at a local 
famxly shelter operated by St. Vincent de Paul. The city 
provided teachers and materials for half days of classroom 
instruction for grades K-9 in a facility operated hy St. Vincent 
de Paul. In July of this year, the county assumed responsibility 
for the school and is expanding the program to six hours of 
instruction for grades K-12. St. Vincent de Paul supplements the 
program with volunteer tutors and curriculum assistance from 
education experts. 

Los Angeles Alcoho l-Free Living Centers (Enclosure #10) 

The Los Angeles County Office of Alcohol Programs has established 
four Alcohol-Free Living Centers (AFLC) for homeless people with 
alcohol-related problems. The AFLC is a relatively new approach 
to assisting homeless alcoholics towards recovery in which 
residents are responsible for their own recovery and are required 
to remain alcohol- and drug-free. No counseling or direct 
supervision is provided from the center, though the environment 
*Rw rU ^nn and su PP° rtive - Residents pay rent ranging from 
185 to $200 per month. The AFLCs are expected to eventually be 
self-supporting through resident rents and supplemental 
fundraising. 

Boston Housing Counseling Services 

The city of Boston provides funds to six neighborhood nonprofit 
organizations to provide housing counse'ing services to homeless 
people. These groups work with local shelters, Community 
Development Corporations, arti-poverty agencies, the Boston 
Housing Authority, and locai landlords to help low-income people 
find housing in a very tight market. Their negotiations with 
landlords are a crucial link to permanency for people who are 
frequently turned away for lack of credit or other references 
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V. Transitional Housing (.continued) 

To assist some tenants in money management, they are offered the 
option of having rent withdrawn from their monthly income support 
check und paid directly to the landlord. 



VI. PE R MANENT HOUS ING 

One of trae greatest obstacles to the success of transitional 
programs is the lack of affordable housing into which homeless 
people can move. Permanent solutions to homelessness must 
xncorporate policies and activities which promote the development 
of low- ana moderate-income housing. In addition, appropriate 
housxng alternatives must be available for individuals who have 
specxal needs. Single-room-occupancy units are a viable option 
for many low-income single, disabled and/or elderly persons. 
Shared housxng, group homes, and residential care centers are 
alternatxves for those who require a more supportive environment. 

The growing need for affordable housing has taxed city resources 
and challenged the ingenuity of public officials and housing 
provxders. While city initiatives may not be an adequate 
substitute for federal funding, a number of innovative and 
successful measures have resulted from attempts to address this 
sxtuation. 



Examples 

Boston Low-Incom e Housing Policies (Enclosure #11) 

The city of Boston has identified expansion and protection of the 
exxstxng supply of affordable housing as a priority and has 
implemented several model policies to promote these activities. 
Seme examples follow. 



Linkage Policy/Funding Strategy 

- Developers of commercial projects exceeding 100,000 square 
feetcontribute $6.00 per sruare foot to a Neighborhood 
housxng Trust fund to be used to construct or rehabilitate 
housing for low- and moderate-income residents. Payments 
are made over a seven-year period, beginning at the time of 
xssuance of a building permit. One of the six dollars from 
each contribution is designated for job training programs. 
Properties developed since the implementation of this policy 
have generated commitments of nearly $40 million for the 
Housing Trust Fund. The policy has withstood legal 
challenges up to the State Supreme Court level. 
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VI. Permanent Housing (continued) 



Inclusionary Zonin g 

- Developers of private residential projects are granted 
zoning abeyances in re. urn for reserving 10% of the 
project's units for low- and moderate-income residents. 
This policy applies to developments with ten or more units 
in the downtown area and those of 25 or more outside the 
downtown area. Incentive to developers for participating in 
this public/private effort is provided by the increased 
property values resultin from zoning relief. The policy 
ensures that those who profit from rising real estate values 
share in the preservation and expansion of the supply of 
affordable housing. 

Abandoned Property 

- Vacant and abandoned properties are a significant resource 
for housing projects if a system is designed to identify 
these properties and evaluate their potential for city 
acquisition. Boston conducted an inventory of vacant 
buildings in the city to determine their number, location, 
ownership and tax status. Properties owned by the city were 
sold to low- and moderate-income individuals and nonprofit 
housing groups. The next action taken was to foreclose on 
tax-delinquent properties and also make these buildings 
available for housing for lower income individuals. Owners 
of vacant properties which were not tax-delinquent were then 
urged to sell their property or take advantage of 
low-interest loans and rent subsidies to make buildings 
habitable. 

Nonprofit Housing Corporations 

- Rapidly rising real estate values, reductions in federal 

housing programs and tax law changes have left little 

incentive for profit-oriented developers to provide housing 

that is affordable to lower income people. This has 

provided both an opportunity and a necessity for increased 

involvement of nonprofit housing groups, primarily Community 

Development Corporations (CDCs), in the production of 

low-income housing. As part of a partnership that combines 

the resources and expertise of city and state governments, 

local businesses and lending institutions, CDCs in Boston 

have rehabilitated apartments for more than 500 low- and 

moderate-income families. Experience in purchasing 

buildings, hiring contractors, supervising renovations and 

selecting tenants for these projects has equipped the CDCs 

W rr ^capacity to be a major factor in the production of 
affordable housing. 
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VI# Permanent Housing (continued) 

Seattle Transfer of Development Rights 

- Preservation of downtown low-income housing in Seattle is 
promoted through a program which allows transfer of 
development rights from housing to commercial or other 
projects. In this program, development rights for a 
low-income housing property may be purchased and utilized at 
another site. Proceeds from the purchase may then be used 
to rehabilitate or upgrade the housing facility. This 
ensures that the low-income housing property retains its 
designated use, while allowing commercial developers to 
pursue their interests elsewhere. 

P ortland Single-Room-Occupancy Retention Program 

- Through joint efforts of the City f s Development 
Commission, the Housing Authority, and several nonprofit 
organizations, Portland has rehabilitated 307 
single-room-occupancy units (SROs) in five hotels, utilizing 
funds from the Section 8 Mqderate Rehabilitation Program, 
low-interest loans, and tax abatement initiatives. 

Portland T s congressman assisted in obtaining statutory and 
regulatory changes to the program which allowed use of 
Section 8 funds for SRO rehabilitation. Section 8 subsidies 
enable low-income tenants, mostly unemployed single men, to 
afford the average monthly rent of $200. Buildings are 
managed by private owners, and support services are provided 
by Central City Concern, a nonprofit social service agency. 

Proposed Housing Trust Fund in the District of Columbia 

- The District of Columbia is considering a proposal to 
establish a housing trust fund to provide capital for 
housing that is affordable to low- and moderate-income 
persons. The trust fund would receive funding through three 
mechanisms: contributions from new financial institutions 
and bank mergers , which are currently required for community 
development purposes; developer fee option in lieu of 
production of housing units ; and interest on real estate 
escrow accounts . Loans would be available for new 
construction and rehabilitation, site acquisition, and 
predevelopment costs for nonprofits. Grants would be 
awarded for innovative and model projects. The fund was 
first suggested in a study on affordable housing undertaken 
by the D.C. Housing Production Commission. 
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VII. PREVENTION 



Prevention can be viewed as methods to address individual crises 
or chronic situations which lead to homelessness , or as 
strategies for alleviating structural problems, such as the loss 
of low-income housing and job opportunities. The first of these 
requires interventions which focus on providing social services 
while the latter requires housing and economic development 
initiatives. Case management services which focus on identifying 
problem situations and responding to emergency needs can be 
targeted to families in overcrowded dwellings, those living on 
marginal incomes, residents of residential or institution 1 care 
programs, homeless people who have recently located permanent 
housing and others who may be vulnerable to becoming homeless. 
Prevention of homelessness for deinstitutionalized individuals 
requires a coordinated system of release and follow-up, 
accompanied with appropriate community-based mental health 
services . 

The examples provided in the section on permanent housing are 
also a part of an effective prevention strategy since the 
increasing availability of affordable and appropriate housing 
will lead to fewer evictions and displacements. Job creation 
strategies and measures to address inadequate wage levels are 
vitally important to preventing further increases in 
homelessness. The complex issues involved in economic 
development, however, are beyond the scope of this presentation. 



Examples 

Seattle Homeless Family Strategy— Preve ntion Phase 
(Enclosure #12) 

The "Homeless Family Strategy" developed by the City of Seattle 
identifies housing, support services, and employment strategies 
to prevent homelessness. To expand housing opportunities, 
initiatives such as targeted use of Section 8 certificates, 
providing housing counseling services, securing funding for the 
State Housing Trust Fund, and using zoning mechanisms to 
encourage low-income housing development are recommended. 
Before- and after-school programs for low-income children, 
expanded school tutoring programs, and outreach to at-risk 
families to link them to health and mental health services are 
examples of preventive support services. Strategies related to 
employment and income support focus on targeting low-income areas 
for economic development, training and employing 
low-income/homeless people in city jobs, expanding successful 
training programs such as Project Self-Suf f iciency , and working 
with the state on welfare reform. 
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VII. Prevention (continued) 



Rent /Mortgage/Utility Assistance 

Ideally these programs are designed to provide assistance to 
individuals facing a temporary financial crisis which can be 
stabilized by a single payment or to maintain the individual in 
his/her residence until a rent subsidy or alternative housing can 
be obtained. Many cities and private nonprofit organizations 
operate such programs with funding from a variety of both public 
and private sources. The most recent innovation in this area is 
the establishment of revolving loan funds in which the recipient 
eventually repays the loan so that the funds may be utilized to 
assist another individual or family. 

In Prince George's County, Maryland, a public/private rent 
assistance fund has been established to prevent horaelessness for 
families and elderly persons. Churches, local businesses and the 
county government have contributed more than $30,000 each to 
initiate the program. The Apartment and Office Builders 
Association raised its contribution from the business sector by 
requesting $1 per apartment from each of its members. The County 
allocated funds from the Community Development Block Grant 
Program. The program is administered by a local nonprofit 
organisation. 

Public Assistance 

There are several adjustments which can be made to both general 
assistance and Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) as 
part of a prevention strategy. The most obvious are to increase 
the amounts of these benefits and ease the eligibility criteria. 
Other options include extending Medicare benefits to individuals 
who lose eligibility when employment is obtained, allowing 
continued benefits to parents when children are temporarily 
removed from the home, expanding emergency assistance programs, 
and providing respite care to f-afcffi-lies living in overcrowded or 
unstable environments. Though many of these adjustments must be 
initiated at federal or state levels, local governments and 
community groups have advocated successfully for these types of 
changes . 

"Housing Alert" is a new homelessness prevention program 
established by the New York City Human Resources Administration. 
The program targets recipients of AFDC who may be at risk of 
losing their housing due to insufficient income or factors such 
as overcrowding and domestic disputes. Families are identified 
by two main indicators: frequency of moves, and periodic loss of 
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VII. Prevention (continued) 



public assistance. An interview is then conducted with the 
family to determine whether housing displacement is a potential 
problem. If so, a case worker is assigned to the family to 
facilitate the receipt of other AFDC entitlements which can 
alleviate the existing problem. 

For example, respite care funds are available for activities such 
as weekend camps, babysitting services, and food allowances to 
provide temporary relief of overcrowded or tense household 
situations. The staff includes housing specialists who work with 
local church groups and landlords to locate housing alternatives 
for families in the program. Housing Alert is also investigating 
the possibility of shared housing for families.. 

Ant i'-d is placement Strategies 

Cities may also undertake activities which support mixed-income 
communities and prevent low-income individuals from being forced 
out of communities which are undergoing gen trif ica t ion . Examples 
of these include: 

- rent control policies which support interests of both 
tenants and landlords; 

- home ownership opportunities for low-income persons, such 
as cooperatives, homesteading , foreclosed properties; 

- rent subsidy programs; 

- restricting destruction and conversion of certain types of 
housing such as single-room-occupancy units; 

- eviction protection laws. 
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VIII, EXAMPLES OF COMPREHENSIVE PLANS 



The preceding examples describe isolated elements of programs 
from numerous cities. This section will provide details of an 
overall plan for addressing homelessness in Pittsburgh, a 
strategy to move beyond emergency shelter for homeless single 
adults in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and a proposed service system 
for homeless families in Washington, D.C. 

Pittsburgh's Comp rehensive Plan to Address Homelessness 

The city of Pittsburgh, through its public/private task force, 
has developed a comprehensive plan consisting of several of the 
elements mentioned above. Descriptions of some of their 
proposals follow. 

Emergency Shelter 

Emergency shelter is designed to reat only the symptoms of 
homelessness and provide for imme. iate needs. It is not 
seen as a solution and institutionalization of these 
facilities is guarded against. The plan specifies a 15% 
reduction in emergency shelter beds over the first two years 
of implementation, with the intent of establishing 
appropriate bridge (transitional) housing as an alternative. 

Plans to support and improve emergency shelters include 
training for shelter providers on the availability of 
existing health, welfare and social service programs; 
placement of VISTA volunteers in shelters to recruit, train 
and coordinate volunteer staff; creating accessibility to 
shelters for handicapped persons; standardizing the referral 
and placement system; establishing special funds for 
emergency shelter operations and repairs; assessing the 
adequacy and appropriateness of existing facilities to meet 
the needs of the diverse groups of people served (especially 
families, runaway youth, and mentally ill persons). 

Bridge Housing 

Bridge housing is designed to enable some homeless people to 
return to a more independent and self-sufficient lifestyle. 
Bridge facilities provide lodging for up to one year with 
intensive counseling, training and other supportive 
services. Pvesidents are responsible for paying rent and 
performing some household tasks. The plan calls for 
development of a minimum of 100 units of bridge housing over 
a two-year period, while reducing emergency beds by about 
the same number. This goal will be accomplished in part by 
converting emergency shelters to bridge housing through the 
addition of support services and more structured 
programming . 
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VIII. Comprehensive Plans (continued) 

Quality and quantity of supportive services are stressed as 
the most significant aspect of the bridge programs. 
Services include personal and career counseling, child care, 
GED classes and other educational programs, job training and 
placement, medical care and mental health services. Aspects 
of case management include identification of individual 
problems, establishing personal goals and objectives and 
developing a plan of action. 

Supportive Housing Programs 

Special housing opportunities will be provided for people 
suffering from chronic mental illness or retardation, severe 
alcoholism, extreme health problems or other disabilities 
which prevent them from achieving self-sufficiency. These 
individuals will be assisted in securing shared housing in 
the form of community-based residential facilities, personal 
care boarding homes, single room occupancy facilities, 
shared apartments and group homes,. 

Preventive Programs 

Rent/mortgage and utility assistance programs have been 
underway since 1983 and current emphasis is placed on 
strengthening these existing programs. Plans are focused on 
obtaining increased funding from both public and private 
sectors and providing assistance to those who are most 
vulnerable to displacement. 

Recommendations have been made concerning the need for 
revisions to state legislation to expand public assistance 
Denetits, improve community residential rehabilitation 
programs, and expand drug and alcohol abuse programs. The 
plan also recommends legislation for home equity conversion, 
weatherization assistance, property tax relief, and funds 
tor low-xncome housing. 

Implementation of the plan requires the voluntary 
participation and cooperation of 42 agencies and 
organizations in the community and the tasks and 
responsibilities of each group are clearly defined. 

Minneapolis/St. Paul Mo re Than Shelter Program (Enclosure #13) 

In 1985, the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul and their 

^fi e r iV % C T t:L r-, deVel0ped 3 j0int plan t0 meet the needs of 
ff f e M ad u ltS) which focus on ^creasing the supply of 
JISSI * fford * b } e housing. The plan calls for the creation or 
restoration of housing for 880 persons over a two-vear Deriod 
including 290 SRO units. The More Than Shelter program^s 
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VIII* Comprehensive Planning (continued) 



financed through a combination of funding from the four 
government entities and private foundations, corporations and 
religious organizations. The program is coordinated by an 
interagency cciaraittee and is separately incorporated as a 
nonprofit entity. 

In the first year of operation, $4 million was contributed by the 
private sector and about $1,4 million was allocated from public 
funds. The program provided funding for 620 units of housing, 
including : 

- 114 new SRO units and efficiencies; 

- 134 existing SRO units reha^ ' \±ta ted ; 

- 120 units of transitional h; sing made available; 

- 252 boarding and lodging units upgraded. 

Proposed Comprehensive Service System for Homeless Families in 
Washington, D.C. (Enclosure #14^ " 

City officials and service providers worked together to develop a 
model service system for homeless families which emphasizes the 
need for preventive interventions and trcnsitional services such 
as housing counseling, mental health counseling, case management, 
and alcohol and drug rehabilitation programs. Rent assistance, 
landlord-tenant mediation, crisis intervention services and 
community education on alternative options to shelter are 
measures proposed to prevent horaelessness • 

Once a family is in the shelter system, the plan recommends a 
two- stage intake process to first address immediate needs and 
later assess psychosocial and medical needs which are barriers to 
self-sufficiency. Assessments will then be used to place 
families in one of three transitional housing programs, designed 
for chronically dependent, potentially independent and 
independent families. The types of services provided will vary 
depending upon the program design. For example, independent 
families require very little supervision and may only need 
short-term housing while locating permanent housing whereas 
chronically dependent families need supportive services for 
extended periods of time . 

Permanent housing through home ownership or rental is the 
ultimate goal for homeless families. The plan recommends 
expanding existing home ownership opportunities, increasing the 
supply of affordable rental housing and Increasing funding for 
rental subsidy programs. 

Emphasis is also given to the importance of providing follow-up 
services, keeping thorough records on families served, and giving 
special attention to the needs of homeless children. 
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ENCLOSURE #1 



THE HOMELESS TASK FORCE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



The Children's Shelter: Day Shelter for Children of Homeless Families 

Families who stay 1n night shelters are usually required to leave those shelters 
early in th* morning; therefore there is a great need for a safe, warm, caring 
place for the children to stay during the daytime* In January of 1984, the Home- 
less Task Force in Atlanta (a coal H1 on of representatives fron the public, private 



and non-profit communities who are concerned about the needs of homeless people) 
initiated the opening of a day shelter for children of homeless families. 

The Children's Shelter is currently located in the Fellowship Hall of the 
Immaculate Conception church in downtown Atlanta. It is open Monday through 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Breakfast and lunch are provided as are supplies 
such as disposable diapers and extra clothes. A simple but nutritious breakfast is 
prepared on- site and hot lunches are purchased at the cost of $1 per meal from a 
day care center located at a nearby Presbyterian Church. 

The Children's Shelter has two full-time staff people to provide structure and 
care for the children. It is important to recognize that the Children's Shelter is 
a shelter, and does not pretend to offer the same array of services as a regular 
day care center. During 1984, whenever possible, the staff of the Children's 
concentrated on providing art and educational activities. Arrangements were made 
to use a nearby playground for two hours every day. 

Initial funding for the Shelter came from a $15,000 grani: from the City of 
Atlanta, a National Board grant to help with utilities and food, and donations from 
private individuals and groups. During the spring of 1985, z"\e Children's Shelter 
received an additional $15,000 grant from the Junior League to permit operations to 
continue for another six months. The Homeless Task Force hopes to secure more 
permanent sources of funding to allow the shelter to remain open all year. The 
annual operating cost is estimated to total approximately $30,000; $22,000 in staff 
salaries, $3,600 in utilities, and $1,600 for food. 

During 1984-85, the Children's Shelter averaged 10-12 children per day. The 
only qualification for staying at the shelter is that the child's family must be 
homeless and the child must be less than 16 years old. Although the children have 
ranged in age from seven days to fifteen years, most are pre-school youngsters. 

Based upon the experience of 1984 and the first part of 1985, the Homeless 
Task Force is more convinced than ever of the need for a year round day shelter for 
children of homeless families. Over the next five to ten years, the Homeless Task 
Force anticipates that there will be more families on the street, thereby 
increasing the need to provide a safe and caring shelter for the children of 
homeless families during the day. 



Organization Summary: The Homeless Task Force was formed in 1981, initially as a 
forum to communicate about the many and varied issues surrounding the homeless 
iome of the founders were church people previously involved with starting shelters. 
They realized that they had to create a dialogue among themselves and the downtown 
business community, the local government, and other political forces in order to 
best pursue their goals. The business community had the revival of the downtown 
area ; a central goal, and so was threatened by the negative visibility evident in 
a large homeless population. Representatives from the city, county, religious 
organizations, civic groups, convention bureau, and business associations were 
asked to serve on the Task Fort Representatives ideally had to have a day-to-day 
working knowledge of the homeless issue. 
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The Task Force raises the issue of homelessness and facilitates the cooperation not 
only among the larger political players, but also among shelters, food distribu- 
tors, and volunteers. It also assists with training programs. The Homeless Task 
Force has received a great deal of attention as the issue of homelessness has grown 
more visible. Some want an institutionalization of its mandate while others are 
reluctant to change a formula that seems to be working. The Homeless Task Force in 
Atlanta continues to evolve. 

The Children's Shelter 
c/o The Homeless Task Force 
970 Jefferson St., NW 
Atlanta, GA 30318 

404 622-2235 (Elizabeth Eve); 404 892-9822 (Bill Bowling, Chair of Task Force) 
Elizabeth Eve, Staff Associate 
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Excerpt from Emergency Food and Shelter National Board Program, 
"Caring for the Hungry and Homeless: Exemplary Programs/ 1 June 19 



ENCLOSURE #2 



TASK FORCE ON EMERGENCY SHELTER AND RELOCATION SERVICES, MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 



Interagency Task Force Coordinates Emergency Shelter Activities Including: 
Integrated Referral System, Emergency Shelter Voucher Fund, and Security 
Deposit Guarantee Fund 

The Task Force on Emergency Shelter and Relocation Services is a 55 member 
interagency coalition sarving as the primary coordinating and advocacy body 
for homeless issues in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. Its members come from 
both the public and private non-profit sectors, and share a wide range of 
expertise in social services, housing, and mental health. 

The Task Force was formed in the fall of 1979 as agencies such as United 
Way, Red Cross, Salvation Army, St. Vincent de Paul, Community Advocates, and 
the Social Development Commission began to experience an influx of homeless 
people who lacked the attendant resources to meet their needs. 

During its first five years, the Task Force achieved a number of goals 
including increasing the number of emergency shelter beds from 200 to 600 
county-wide, developing an integrated information and referral data collec- 
tion system, creating an Emergency Shelter Voucher Fund, devising a Security 
Deposit Guarantee Fund, using the media to broadcast the problems of home- 
lessness, and providing expertise to governmental and private philanthropic 
organizations regarding relevant problems and programs. 

Milwaukee's shelters cooperate in a coordinated referral process through 
the Emergency Shelter Hot Line administered by Wisconsin Information Service 
(WIS), part of the Social Development Commission, a CAP agency. This 
24-hour, seven-day-a-week referral system maintains a running tally on avail- 
able shelter bed spaces, receives shelter need calls from both clients and 
social service agencies, and links the individual needing shelter to the 
appropriate resource. 

An information and referral system was one of the first initiatives put 
into place by the Task Force, which wanted to maximize the utilization of bed 
space while collecting hard data on those who occupied the shelters. WIS 
calls the shelters each day and takes the information about the people quar- 
tered the previous evening. Demographic data, such as age, sex, and income 
status is assembled along with other information such as hew long the indi- 
vidual had been in the county and whether there was evidence of alcohol /drug 
abuse or mental illness. Every year these statistics are tabulated to pro- 
duce an annual report and profile on the shelter population. The Milwaukee 
County Department of Social Services provides funding for WIS, which had a 
1984 budget of $40,000. 

When first established, the Emergency Shelter Voucher Fund was funded 
with private corporation donations. As National Board funds became avail- 
able, these grants were used to support a voucher system whereby homeless 
people could be placed in downtown motels when bedspace was not available at 
any of th: shelters. If, for instance, a family showed up at a police 
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station or hospital, they would be referred to the WIS phone number. The WIS 
staff would administer an over-the-phone intake interview and refer the 
family to a hotel. The WIS person would then call the hotel and authorize a 
one-night stay. The next day the family would have to stop by a shelter 
office for follow-up and more in-depth consultation. The hotel is reimbursed 
by the Task Force, which administers the voucher program that is funded for 
$15,000 in three installments, and maintains a separate account for its 
disposal . 

National Board funds also support the shelters ongoing bed purchase pro- 
gram. That is, when a cycle-of funds is available all the shelters get 
together and review each other's budgets and financial situations and come to 
an agreement on who should get what. The package is presented to the local 
Emergency Food and Shelter board for its approval. Once approved, the Red 
Cross in the city administers the allocation of the grant. Shelters bill the 
program on a per diem rate up to a cap of dollars allocated for each 
shelter. 

The Security Deposit Guarantee Fund is supported by a $5,000 grant from 
a private foundation. The fund is meant to assist families in shelters to 
relocate to permanent housing. Many families do not have the money to pay 
both rent and a security deposit. The Task Force works out arrangements with 
cooperating landlords to ensure up to a month's rent for a six month period 
to cover vacancy without proper notice or damage to the unit that would 
otherwise be taken care of by a security deposit. During this period, the 
tenant deposits one-sixth of his rent with the landlord until the landlord 
receives the entire security deposit. In the meantime, the Task Force 
guarantees the payment of the deposit, should the tenant be unable to meet 
his obligation. Many landlords do not participate because they want the cash 
and the discretion to utilize it during the stay of the apartment dweller. 
However, some landlords do cooperate and families are able to move into more 
permanent surroundings, while freeing up beds at the shelter. Approximately 
50 families are helped each year through this program. 

In 1983, the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development urged the util- 
ization of HUD foreclosed buildings for shelters. In early 1985, five 
duplexes in Milwaukee were foreclosed and leased to the Task Force for $1.00 
per year. In conjunction with these foreclosures, the Task Force received 
city Coirmiunity Development Block Grant (CDBG) dollars to pay staff and util- 
ity expenses for a transitional housing program, The HUD buildings and the 
CDBG grant will be used by the Task Force to house families for 30 to 60 days 
in the 10 available apartments. It is hoped that these accommodations will 
buy time to stabilize a family's financial situation as more permanent 
solutions are sought. 



Organization Summary: The Interagency Task Force on Emergency Shelter and 
Relocation Services covers the service area of Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. 
Staff to the Task Force is provided by Community Advocates, a low income 
advocacy agency serving consumers and citizens in problem resolution. The 
1984-85 budget for Consumer Advocates was $300,000. Approximately 40 percent 
of this budget came from the United Way, 40 percent from various county enti- 
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ties (some of whom channel state and federal funds), 10 percent from the 
state and 10 percent from private contributions. 

Task Force on Emergency 

Shelter and Relocation Service 
3517 West Burleigh 
Milwaukee, WI 53210 
414 873-1521 

Joseph L Voile, Chairperson 



Excerpt from Emergency Food and Shelter National Board Program , 
"Caring for the Hungry and Homeless: Exemplary Program, June 19 



ENCLOSURE #3 
SURVEY OF PROVIDERS OF SHELTER TO THE HO&t XESS 



Directions ; Please respond to each of the following questions. If exact figures are 
unavailable, please approximate. Completed surveys should be returned 
(in the pre-addressed envelope) to: 



If your agency dees not provide shelter to the homeless, or you cannot 
answer the survey for some other reason, please fill out the accompanying 
postcard and return it. 

Questions regrading the survey, or requests for clarification or assistance 
in its completion, should be directed to ' 

For this survey, "the homeless" refers to anyoae who is temporarily or 
permanently without shelter. 

If your agency is part of a larger organization, cr you have component 
agencies, please check with them to avoid a duplicate count of the 
agency's beds. 



Name of Agency: 
Address: 



County: Zip Code: 

Telephone: 

Person Completing Survey: 

Title: 



Date Completed: 



UTILIZATION 

1. A. Does your program operate year-round? Yes 

If "No", when does it operate? 

B. Hours of operation: Day Evening Overnight 



2. In the squares below, please indicate those services which your program 
provides to each of the specified types of clients: 





Meals 


3ed 


Inxo/Ref 


supportive j 
Services j 


1 

| Single Men 








i 


j 

Single Women 










Unaccompanied Minors 










Women With Children 

! 








1 

! 


Two-Parent Families ' 

1 









3- What percentages of your referrals of homeless persons come from each of 
the following sources? 

local Department of Social Services 
police 

other local governmental agencies 
state arencies 
private voluntary agencies 
self -referral (walk-ins) 
other (what? 



4. Do you provide shelter Jirectlv to homeless family groups? 
If Tes": 

A. What is the listed family group capacity? 

B. What is the largest number of families you sheltered at one 
time in the past year? 



96 
"% 




C. What is the smallest number >. ; families you sheltered at one 
time in the past year? 

D. What is the average number of families you sheltered at one 
time in the past year? 



Do you provide shelter directly to homeless individuals ? Yes No 

If "Yes": 

A. What is the listed individuals capacity? 

B. What is the largest number of individuals you sheltered at 

one time in the past year? 

C. What is the smallest number of individuals you sheltered at 

one time in the past year? 

D. What is the average number of individuals you sheltered at 

one time in the past year? 



Do you purchase or arrange for shelter for family 

groups? Yes No 

If "Yes": 

A. What is the maximum number of such spaces available at one 

one time? 

B. What is the largest number of families for whom you pur- 
chased such lodging at any one time in the past year? 

C. What is the smallest number of families for whom you pur- 
chased such lodging at any one time in the past year? 

D. What is the average number of families for whom you pur- 
chased such lodging at any one time in the past year? 

E. From whom is such lodging obtained? 



Do you purchase or arrange for shelter for individuals? Yes No 

If n Yes rt : 

A. What is the maximum number of such spaces available at one 
time? 

B. * What is the largest number of individuals for whom you pur- 

chased such lodging at any one time in the past year? 

C. What is the smallest number of individuals for whom you pur- 
chased such lodging at any one time in the past year?* * 

D. What is the average number of individuals for whom you pur- 
chased such lodging at any one time in the past year? 

E. From whom is such lodging obtained? 
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EL CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS 

8* Of the persons you serve, what percentages are in each of the following 
groups? (Persons could be in several groups, so percentages need not sum to 
100%.) 

Persons in Families Single Persons 

Mentally Disabled % % 

Physically Disabled 96 % 

Substance Abusers % % 

Victims of Domestic Violence % % 

Migrant/Seasonal Workers % % 

Young (Under 21) 9o % 

Old (Over 60) % % 

None of the Above % % 



9. Of the homeless persons you serve, what percentages are in each of the 
following racial/ethnic groups? 



Persons in Families Single Persons 

Bla^k % % 

White % % 

Hispanic " % % 

Asian % % 

Native American % % 

Other % % 



10. Of the homeless persons you serve, what percentages are in the following 
age groups? 

Males Females 

Under 18 % % 

18-30 % % 

31-60 % % 

Over 60 % % 



11. If the racial^ ethnic or the age/sex percentages among clients you serve are 
different for certain ^special needs groups", please indicate such differences 
on a separate sheet of paper (for example: if the substance abusers are 
nearly ail teenagers, or the mentally disabled are more likely to be under 
age 21)- 
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12. Please estimate the percentage of your homeless clients in the following 
categories: 

A. Those requiring organized or institute i support programs 

(e.g., mentally disabled) % 

B. Those requiring limited support or cash assistance, not ready 

to take a job (e.g., untrained young mother with a child) % 

C. Those temporarily homeless for economic reasons, needing a 

job but employable (e.g., a recently unemployed steel worker) % 

13. Do you ask your clients the reason for their homelessness? Yes No 

14. Do you ask your clients where they came from? Yes No 

15. Prior to their becoming homeless, where did your clients live? Please 
estimate the percentage of your clients for each category: 

A. lived independently in own housing unit % 

B. lived in someone else's housing unit (e.g., friend's apartment) % 

C. lived in an institution * % 

D. other (where? ) % 

16. Where do your clients come from? Please estimate the percentage of your 
clients for each category: 

A. from your own city (village) % 

B. outside city, but from your own county % 

C. outside your county, elsewhere in . State % 

D. outside State % 



17. What do you think was the primary cause of the client's becoming homeless? 
Please estimate the percentage of your clients associated with each cause: 

A. eviction by landlord % 

B. evicted by primary tenant in whose unit the person lived [% 

C. destruction of housing unit % 

D. family disruption % 

E. discharge from institution % 

F. other % 
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HI. PROGRAM FEATURES 

18. What geographic area serves as your agency's "catchment"? 



19. For each of the following services, please indicate whether your clients need 
the service, whether you provide or arrange for the service, and (if yoTTdo 
not) whether you consider it a major unmet need. 



Needed Provide/Arrange Major Unmet Need 



Meals 

Housing Referral 
Educational Services 
Job Training 
Psychiatric Services 
Medical Services 
Child Care 
Counseling Services 
Information on Cash 

Assistance 
Advocacy/Translation 
General Info and Ref eral 
Other (What? ) 



20. Is there a limit on the length of time family or non-family persons may stay 
in your shelter? Yes No 



If "Yes", what is it? 



If "Yes", is it mandated by governmental regulations? Yes No 

21. Is there a limit on the number of times in a given perid that family or non- 
family persons may stay in your shelter? Yes No 



If "Yes", what is it? 



If "Yes", is it mandated by governmental regulations? Yes No 
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Are there any other conditions for staying in the shelter (e.&., refrain from 
smoking, leave for part of the day, attend therapy, perform work, etc.)? 

Yes N'o 

If so y what are they? 



What is the average length of stay for persons using your shelter? 
Persons in Families Single Persons 



What is the average per diem cost to vou to provide the shelter portion of 
vour services (i.e M not including cost of meals or other suooort:ve services)? 
S 



What percentage of your funding for homeless programs ccmes fror:. each of 
these source 



Federal Government 96 

State Government 96 

County Government ^ 

City/Town Government ^ 

Fees Paid by Clients ?6 

Churches or Private Charities % 



Other Non-Government Suorces 



Which of the following persons do you normally exclude from ycur sheizer? 

^ those mentally disabled 

' those under influence of drugs 

those under influence of alcohol 

those unkempt lice-ridden, etc* 

those physically disabled 

those with raultipie problems 

families with more than 3 children 

those from out-of-town 

others (who? ^ 

) 



UNMET NT-LED 

27. On an average night during the past year, ho*v many families and single 
persons (whom you would normally shelter) did vou turn away for lack of 
space? 

Families ^ Single Persons 

If this average fluctuates by season: 

Average low-season turnaways (Month ) 

Average high-season turnaways (Month } 

Highest number of turnaways at one time 



28. From your knowledge of your catchment area t what would you estimate :c 
be the largest number of peonle in that area who are "in need of shelter at 
any one time for whom no shaker is avail ible? 



29. Where do those people sleep in the community? 

30. In the past three years, by what percentage would you estimate the increase 
in the number of homeless people seeking aid from your agency? ~~ 



31. Was there any particular time in the past three years when you saw a verv 
sharp increase in the number of homeless oeooie seeking helo from" your 
agency? ' Yes " No 

If "Yes", when? 



32. What percentage of clients leave your shelter for permanent housing? 

If any, how many of those return to your shelter within a year? (circle one) 
less than 1/4 1/4 1/2 3/4 more than 3/4 

33. When they leave your shelter, what percentage of your clients: 

A. go to another shelter % 

B. return to the street ^ 

C. return to housing arrangement from which they came ~ % 

D. go to a hospital ?r treatment facilitv ^ 

E. other (what? * ) J 
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IV. MISCELLANEOUS 

34. Are there other resources or services which need to be developed or 
expanded to help in addressing the needs of homeless persons in your area. 
What? 



35. Please attach any additional comments you wish to make regarding the 
needs of the homeless in the State and recommendations for meeting them. 

36. If you have the information, please provide us a list of ^-er agencies ! n 
your area that provide shelter to the horueless: (attach auditional sheets, if 
necessary) 



37. Check here if you want a copy of the results of the survey; 



Excerpt from New York State Department of Social Services, 
"Homelessness in New York State: A Report to the Governor and 
q the Legislature , " October 1984. 
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RECOMMEND ATTnvg 
Putting Emnlovmp nt Initiatives Tn(o Perspective 

One of the major conclusions of the EIP research is that no 
set of employment initiatives, however comprehensive or well- 

^?i?2 6d ; f erVe as the P rimar y vehicle for rlsolvi^a Se 
crisis of homelessness in Seattle. 1:15 tne 

The causes and consequences homelessness are complex and 
intertwined. Employment factors clearly play a wntributina 
"^V, Changes ^ the structure of the local economy are 9 
SSiSEkF % reduct i°n of adequate employment andeSlng 
»S n n 6S f ° r P ersons with limited education and skilll 
a displacement of workers from industries which 
traditionally offered high wages and good benefits into 
employment in service industries and occupations which are 
Mgr?uSover! aCteri2ed by l0Wer Wages ' lo ^ r be neri?s and 

SSi^*^ n ^ 9 ^ tiV f effects °* current economic trends 
requires a broad-based agenda which includes the following: 

^? a «i fe ? tiVe early war ning/notification system for local 
plant closures and business shutdowns. 

Mobilization and effective use of federal, state and 
l°**lJt SOUT ?*s to assist dislocated workers in making a 
smooth transition to appropriate alternative employment? 



Economic development strategies that support the local 
development, continuation and expansion of businesses and 
S^ 165 ? ffer e *Pl°Y*ent opportunities 111 ™ d 

growth potential in jobs paying a living wage and 

Itab'l't g adeqUate ben efit coverage and employment 



While many persons who are homeless are in some way victims of 
?nabi n Lv C ?o°;-^ trendS ' * is a PP a "nt that job losl or ° f 
iJofJi^L? flnd en P lo y? e nt is not the primary factor 

2al£ P iSJ}2! °J P? 0l ? n f^ n ? the = risis o£ homelessness for the 
major portion of the individuals and families in Seattle's 
homeless population. * s 

^? 1 ?S^L P f? 9ranS and job tr ansition strategies alone will 
?£nj2J th f housin g and subsistence problems of the 
iS? S ! egTOent °f the homeless population. Other strategies 
of LI M e 3? ir K d f ? r the ma 3°rity (probably at least 70-80%) 
bfnSit sSblLn?? 6 ^ 55 ; Th ? Se ^° are not in a f.siticn to' 
;™5jr, Ubstantlall y. froin mediate employment or job 
transition programs include the following groups: 
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" SbS^SSS.!* ° therS Wh ° refUS£ t0 P artici P a te in the 

^/ a ^V tag V lcoholics who do n ot ^oose to 

K in treatment Programs and who need off-street 

Iieep S at°n?gS?! egate dUring da * and safe ■ to 

3E5Si2?3 a i coholic f a " d mentally ill persons who need 

effective treatment, case management and appropriate 

™? lng b f fore , the y will be ready to participate in 
employment or job training programs. 

Low income individuals and families - including afdc 
recipients, Social Security and disability support 
recipients who are unable to participate in the labor 

fSu?c4 SJ T 11 aS W ° r3cing people " w *° hav « a stable 
source of income support but are unable to secure or 
maintain appropriate low-cost housing. 

Indigent heads of household or single individuals who are 
unable to work and need advocacy services in obtaining 

CE^SSSS? or disability benefits ' as we "* s 

?°™?w SS ,. YOU ? 1 (age 17 or younger) who are outside of 
family structures and need longer-term life support, 
™5^ fc i 0n and , ^ardianship services in order to become 
ready for employment and independent life. 

Non-Empl oyment Recommendation^ 

No employment initiative is likely to impact the serious 

IStif^. aS ; OCia Jf d W ^ th currSnt homllessness crisil in 
Seattle as dramatically as the reforms in the alcoholism 

^£L* nd treatF * system P^posed in the recent report to 

SSrrS 7 J^ P ^K Pare >* tte City offica of Management and 
Budget, and the housing and services initiatives recommended 
in the recently completed "Seattle-King County Emergency 
SuowLgf 7 Update "* "commendations include the 

• E n s ?f e stable operating funds for existing emergencv 
shelter programs. y ** 

• Explore alternative sources of financing and facilities 
for expanding emergency shelter and transitional housino 
capacities, particu? rly for youth, families, and * 
individuals with mescal or physical disabilities. 
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• Increase the opportunities and resources for decent and 
appropriate low cost housing in Seattle and King County. 

• Strengthen immediate and transitional services available 
to emergency shelter clients, particularly families, 
youth and disabled clients. 

• Improve linkages and funding and streamline .application 
processes for public assistance and disability support 
programs for indigent shelter clients who are unable to 
participate in the labor force. 

a Reform the GAU grant system to provide transitional 

income support for recovering alcoholics and to reduce 
incentives for alcoholics to come to Seattle from out-of- 
state locations. 

0 Establish a medical triage unit for alcoholics which 
would reduce the current overuse and misuse of public 
detox services. 

• Establish a 24 hour emergency sleeo-off shelter for 
public inebriates. 

• Establish permanent, supervised, non-treatment sleeping 
facilities for late stage alcoholics who do not choose to 
participate in treatment programs. 

• Establish comprehensive case management and treatment 
systems for indigent alcoholics, poly-drug abusers and 
non-institutionalized mentally ill persons. 

a Develop alcohol free transitional housing units for 
recovering alcoholics. 

• Encourage ^ inter-governmental and inter-aaency cooperation 
and coordination in defining problems, collecting data, 
and advocating and implementing solutions to homelessness 
on a County-wide basis. 

a Establish an inter-departmental office on the homeless 
Within City government which can coordinate and focus 
efforts to prioritize, develop and implement recommended 
strategies and services for the indigent homeless. 

EMPLOYMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 

1* For Individuals aee 16 and over who become clients of the emergency 

shelter system; Develop and implement standardized procedures 
for conduct incr basic up-front assessment of client 
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employability potential and ne ed for employment-related 
assistan ce or alternative transition?! services. 

DHRr^in consultation with employment and training 
specialists and community funding sources, should work 
with emergency shelter operators to: 

Evaluate basic client assessment practices and 
capabilities currently in place within the emergency 
shelter system. 

Determine what client information is needed and what 
criteria are most appropriate for identifying 
shelter clients who are in need of an din a position 
to benefit from employment transition or job 
training services. 

Determine what staffing arrangements and delivery 
mechanisms are most appropriate for conducting 
standardized up-front client assessment on-site in 
shelter facilities. 

Develop and earmark funds to support sufficient 
staff capabilities for conducting shelter-based 
client assessment. 

Provide training to prepare and assist sheltar-based 
staff in implementing standardized front-end 
employability assessment procedures. 

Monitor to ensure that procedures are effectively 
implemented. 

2 - For shelter clients who are io b-rcadv and desire immediate employment; 

Develop, fund and i mplement a rapid employment transition 
program which provides intensive job search training *r>H 
support services c oupled with temporary food and hous-nrr 
throughout a short- term job search and transition p eriod. 

This program should include the following components: 

• In-depth assessment to ensure that clients selected 
for participation do not have a serious alcohol/drug 
dependency, other disabilities or competency 

aef iciencies which would interfere with x^ieir 
ability to participate in the program and make a 
successful transition to employment. 

• A 2-4 week daily program of structured job search 
training and self -conducted job search activities 
designed to result in securing full-time employment. 
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This program should be delivered by employment 
transition staff who are highly knowledgeable in 
regard to local job opportunities and employer 
expectations and able to work effectively with 
homeless individuals as well as potential employers. 

© Emergency shelter and food during the period of 
active participation in the job search program; 
transitional shelter after employment is secured 
until the first paycheck is received; and assistance 
in securing permanent low-cost housing. 

* A full array of services designed to support job 
search, such as: telephone access and message 
services; resume printing; assistance in collecting 
references; hygiene, grooming and clothing 
assistance; transportation assistance; and child 
care. 

DHR and PIC staff should work with emergency shelter 
providers and community funding sources to: 

Asses s the feasibility of initiating a rapid 
employment transition program on a demonstration 
basis. 

Determine appropriate 3ize, target populations, 
shelter facilities, delivery strategies and cost 
paramecers. 

Identify potential funding sources and develop a 
funding strategy. 

Secure funding for the initial demonstration. 

Develop program design specifications for the 
Demonstration. Establish implementation, delivery 
and performance specifications and operator 
selection criteria. 

Issue a request for proposals. 

Evaluate proposals and select a contractor/proqram 
operator. 

Establish and carryout a strategy for monitoring and 
assessing the initial demonstration. 

Develop funding and action plans for continuing the 
program on a permanent basis (if warranted) . 
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3. For Shelter clients who need training. >mnl n v m (n t nrm^tUn or transiting! 

ZliJ7Z ,enC ' L" nrde l t0 Cnmn<>te s U cce»f u »v in the iol, marir,t, Develop 

effective information and client aS Sl »nd ,nnp ^ 2 

jjjrtcaqes between emerge ncy anri transitional ^n,iro 

providers and non-sh e lter-based job trainTnTTTt ? 

emploYment programs currently 1 n ^eratjon^kthLLthe 

geartle -Kino County ay e* 

DHR and PIC staff should work with both emergency shelter 
providers and job training/employment program orators 
ffSSi^ JTP ^ and c ° mnit ^ Devel °P*ent Block cranls , 
«th!r i^^ 9enCX ! 8 SU ? 33 Goodwi H> Salvation Army, and 
other providers of employment and support services to: 

J2- n Sif? and devel ?P an adequate information base on 
the full array of job training and employment 
programs operating in Seattle-King County and 
potentially accessible to homeless clients. 

Provide in-service training for shelter-based staff 
on effective assessment of client needs and criteria 
and procedures for referring clients to appropriate 
30b training or employment programs. 

Develop direct information-sharing, client referral 
and service coordination linkages between shelter- 
s'?. Staff and out ide job training and employment 
program specialists and strengthen linkages with 
providers of other services needed to support 
tranSition rin9 pVogram P arti <=ipation and employment 

4. For street vputh who , are rea dy to p ar t i cipate in emnlnvment orenaratinn „nd 
L r ! nS l ', °" aC !' v ', tte,;; ^n tmue and strengthen the street Youth 
Employment Demonstration Program, funded b^Tthe PIC a nd ' 

? Pe f!?! ed .. L th ° ° ri ' n " Center and United T ""»" e ^ "1 
Tribes Foundatio n under contract to DHR . 

£: C , staff should continue to work with City Youth 
Employment program, Orion Center, and United Indians 
of All Tribes staff to evaluate and improve program 
design and results during the second year of the 
demonstration. 

PIC should continue to fund the demonstration and 
?5° U i d ? rov ^ de increased funding needed to implement 
identified improvements in program design and 
strengthen job development, placement and follow-un 
services. * 
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United Indians of All Tribes and Orion Center (in 
conjunction with Catholic Community Services) should 
continue to augment PIC-funded employment 
preparation and transition services with educational 
programs, counseling, shelter and transitional 
housing assistance and other support services 
provided under a variety of funding sources. 

PIC, DHR, and program operator staff should work 
with City and community funding resources to 
develop funding and opportunities for transitional 
work experience for street youth participants who 
are not ready to move directly into the competitive 
labor market. 

5 * Fgr female heads of household and ot h er homely women In n^ed of sngHaM ^H 

? erv,ce5 ' — Continue, expand and strengthen the emp T^W? 

preparation and tran sition services currently provided bv 

t ^.. Y ^„? f g e y ±1p - Ki ^ Counts under a gran t from irt nr> * 
County United Way . * a 

DHR and United Way should work with the YWCA to 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of current 
service strategies and results for tha Specialized 
Employment Program for Homeless Wom&n and explore 
W f y L t0 i ncrease funding in order to hire additional 
staff and strengthen and expand job transition and 
support services for female shelter clients. 

6 * For clients receiving tre*tm*nt .~A .. r ovgr i ng f rnTn alcoholism, substance »h..c» , 
mental illness and »mntW, na l disorders: Develop, fund and imp l Pmpnr 
appropriate programs and program referral linkages for — 
employment preparation, job training and transition - j n 
c onjunction with effective c a se management, ine^m7 
support and transi tional housing strategies . 

Effective systems of treatment, case management, 
transitional housing and support services are not 
currently in place for persons who are recovering from 
alcoholism and other serious disorders. Specialized 
employment service strategies should be developed in 
conjunction with the development of these systems. 

Inter-departmental City staff assigned to homeless 
initiatives should work with employment specialists 
from public and private non-profit agencies, staff 
in the County-funded alcohol and mental health 
systems and other community funding sources to 
identify the employment-related service needs of the 
population in treatment and to develop appropriate 
service strategies, funding options and program 
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referral linkages for assisting these clients in 
making an effective employment transition, 

THE ROLE OF BUSINESS 

While government entities and community service agencies will 
bear responsibility for much of the work involved in planning 
and carrying out the initiatives recommended in this study, 
the active support of the business community is a critical 
factor in the successful inplementation of any employment 
initiative. Some of the ways in which business associations, 
corporations, labor unions, and individual business and labor 
representatives can contribute to the effort to facilitate 
effective employment transition for homeless clients are 
summarized below. 

Identify the development and expansion of employment 
initiatives as a community priority in attacking the 
problem of homelessne^. 

Assist in publicizing and advocating the need for 
employment transition programs and services targeted at 
potential workers within the homeless population. 

Organize and participate in fundraising campaigns; 
contribute resources to support the development and 
expansion of employment initiatives. 

Serve on program development Lnd design committees; 
assist in establishing program targeting and performance 
criteria and selecting service providers for new 
employment transition programs. 

Serve on program business advisory boards; encourage 
existing programs to upgrade and expand job training and 
employment transition services for homeless clients. 

Provide support and technical assistance in developing 
"enterprise" projects designed to generate income and 
provide transitional work experience for homeless clients 
while providing useful services for business, 
neighborhood and community groups. 

Contact job training/ employment transition programs to 
provide baseline information on hiring needs and skills 
requirements for your organization or industry. 

Use job training/ employment transition programs as a 
resource for recruiting and hiring qualified homeless 
workers. 
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of Seattle Department of Human Resources and Employment Initiative 
Steering Committee, "Employnien t Initiatives for the Homeless," 
September, 1986. - - • — - 
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Ordinances 



EXHIBIT A 



ORDINANCE KO. 



An ordinance aaenJlng tht Loe Anqelea Municipal Code 
:o ^erait the uMbllihaint 'of eheltera for ths homslsss 
lub.'jsct to Zonmq Admmlstr s cot approval In the X3, Hi, K2 snd 
«J tones. 

IKE PEOPLE Or THE CITY Or LOS AtfCELES 
DO OnDAXH AS POL LOWS: 

Section I. Section 12.03 of the Los Angelee municipal 
Codt tf hereby aaended by adding In proper alphabetical 
sequence e de'.ation of ^Shelter for the Homeless* to reed ee 
follow*: 

Sbsltsr for che Hoeivloss - e residential facility 
operated by a •providsr,* other than a *coamOrflty cere 
facility* ee defined In California Health end Safety 
Code Section 1502. which provides temporary 
eccomaode clone to homeless parsons and/or families tad 
vhlch meete the etendsrds for eheltere contained In 
Title 25, California Administrative Code, Pert 1, 
Cssptsr T, Subchapter 12, Section 7972. Ths teru 
•taaporery accommodations* mssns that a homeless 
person or family will be allowed to reelda at the 
ehelter for a else period not to exceed els months, 
for che purpoee of thle definition-, a "provider* ahall 
aean a government agency or private non-profit 
organisation wnich provides, or connect* with 
recognized conmuntty organlsatlona to provide, 
emergency or temporary ahelter (or the homeless, snd 
vhicn hss bsen certified by the Community Development 
Department of the City of Los Angelas to Mit .U 
applicable rsqulreaents ae auch vhlch ere contained in 
ths California Ksslth snd Safety Code and the 
California Adamletretlva Coda. 



Cb> 



Ul An' application for purfutn| to 

.«bdivi.ion .hall b. .. t tot pubHc ht4flfl9# ^ 
notice .hall o. given ln tht ^ t ^ ^ ^ 
u.e variance wnich i. itt tot hi „ tnq „ ?tov ^ 
tot » section 12.27 B , (bJ of thU Co<Ji# 
that a deternlnation ct .n application for 
Passion pursusnt to this aubdlvialon .n.u b , 
by a zoning Ademiatrator within to deys of 
ths filing of sn sppiicstion. 
■•<ore approving an application pureuant to thia 
•ubdlvia l0n • toning Ademiatrator .nail meee all 
of the following flndinga: 



that th. project I. conai.tant with the 
vecvioua eieaenta and objectlvea of the 
General Plan; 
<*> that the project would heve no eubetantlel 
•dveree i.pact on properties or i.prov..„ tJ 
in the aucroundlng neighborhood! 
(3) th.t there i. „ ot en over-concentration of 
•Altera foe the hoe.i... ln tht .^rounding 
end 

«> th.t the land «„. .„ d development in th . 
i«*edlate vicinity of the subj.ct site *ui 

qot coo.tlttst. sn immediate or potential 
baiaxd to occupant* of the shelter* 

<c) Attet MkUf e determined ajreuent to thle 
ouodlvloioo, too toalng Adamiatrator ahall 
notify. ;l» vtlting, the applicant end owners of 
ell properties abutting, .ctoe. the street or 
alley froa, or beviag a common corner vlth the 
subject property, of his or bar determination . 
»* aavlicaat or say aggrieved pereoo may .p^.i 
• datacainatloa of tbo toning Adaloletretor to 
«»• aoard of toalng Xppeele the eauae aanner ee 
Kaacrlbad by aactioa 12.29 of thle Code, escape 
tiat tae board sa.U make its determination 
vitala « iaya ef the filing of an appeal. 



Sac. 2. Subeoctlo* X of Ssctlon 12.27 of ths 
Los Angelss niniclpal Code it hereby saandsd by adding a nav 
Subdivision 12 to reed ae foilovet 

12. To parait the eetaoliahmant and operation ot a 
ehelter for the homeleea (aa defined in Section 12.03 
of thia Cede) containing not more- than 30 bade and 
deslqned to ssrve not more then 30 persons in the R3, 
HI, H2 and K3 Zonae «.nd to permit a reduction in the. 
. nunoer of off*etreet sutoaooile parsing spacse for 
euch use to ten percent of tne numoer othorvlee 
required oy section 12*21 A 4 of this Cods, provided 
tnat m no event tnall leee tnan two ep«c«e oe 
provided. A Zoning. Adaimstretof may impoee 
reesonsolo conoitiona cn the grant of aucn permission. 



** c * *ibsectioo l of sactleo if. 01 of the 
to« Aflgelaa isaalcipal' Coda is nsrsoy 4a^,dad by adding s new 
tea for t to fistsAUe. a Shelter for tbe foaalaee ee 

Kovidad U taatlaa 12.27 I 12- laamidi.tely following 
interpretation ef faaoo Sei^t Ualtatlo* aa providad for la 
aactlona 12.27-1 1 aad 12.27-1 2,- to read aa followei 



Typw of » 
Afaucatica) 



Plot Pea 



fea for 

Appeal to to.rd 



l^queet to utsblUa 
a Shelter for toe 
loaMleee aa provided for 
la section 12.27 X 12 



$340.00 



One.a.i* riling 
Pes 
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p. 2. 



SfC.—.*! -.-! -.The Ciijr Clerk ih.ll certify to the puute of this 

ordiaince tM cium (he ume to t* published in tome daily newipaper printed &nd 
publiihcdiathe CityofLoi Angelc*. 

t hereby certify that the forctotni ordminct »u p*ucd by the Council of the 

City of to* An|eie*,itiura»<iiaiof.....JUX.i.8.l$S4. - — 

ELIAS MARTINEZ. City Cleik. 



Ap^ovod. 



JUN 27 1986 



Br j£h*AM-£s&d+ 



Deputy, 




OftDlMAMCS HO. 
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An ordinance •■•tiding the to* Angelee Municipal cod« 
to pecait tbt iiti&llihMat of ebeitece foe tfco bceeleea in the 
*4, ftS, C2, C4, C3 And CJt lonee «• * aatctc of eight. 

ni pcopl* op tsi cxt/ op Loa wuius 

DO OUAXH AS POU-Wli 

Section 1* Suction 12.03 of the Loe AnjeUa Municipal 
Code htceby execded by adding la people alphabetical 
••quence a definition of 'Sheltec toe tht IomIiii' to cead ae 
follevei 

""Saeltec fo^ejjji^iroeelaee - e residential texLUt**. -t« ? 
opeceted by a 'provider,* other than * 'coawnltr cat* 
facility* •• denne'4 In California lealtb 4nd Safety 
Cod* Section 1302* ahlctx pcovidea teaporecy 
accoa»odatlonii to boeeleex peceone tnl/oc faallltt and 
which aeetx tat etaxeetds tor xheltere contained la 
Title 25, California AdjilnlatcatlVe code, mt 1» 
Caeptec f» Suhcbeptec 12, Sactloo 7972. The teca 
't sapor try aoooaaodatlono* aeaae that a loeeleee " 
person oc taaily will &4 s lie zed to rualda st. th* 
ahaltar tor a tlM period not tf* ••case tlx aoathe* 
foe tho pucpeee of tale definition* a *p«eolder a aMll 
aean a eovernaent agency oc private eon-profit 
er tenia* t Ion which prcvldss, or contract with 
recognised cominlty oceanlaatlona to provide, 
eaergexcy or.taaaorary ahaltar foe tea hoaeleeer and 
which baa bean oactltlad by tba coaminlty Oavelopaent 
Oapectaeat of ths City of loo Angelee to aeit ela 
sppilcxale requlceeente aa euch «t)lca aca contained In 
tna Calltocnla leeltb and safety Code axtd tha 
California AXeinietretlve Code. 



Sac. 2. Subjection A of Action 12.11 ot tha 
Loa Angelee Hunlclpsl code is hetsby eaended by eddtng * n «v 
Subdlvlelon 13 to reed: 

13. Sneltec toe the horslsss (•• defined In Section 
12.03 of thla Code) containing not aoce than 30 beds 
end deelgned to aecve not aoce then 30 peceona. 
Except within the Centcal City Couunlty Plen ecaa* 
any ehelter toe the hoaeleee eetabllahed pursuent to 
thla subdivision shell be loceted at leaet (00 teee 
troo anothac auch eheltec. The alnlaua nui*>er of 
ott-strsst parting apacea pcovlded in conjuncclon wtrh 
euch uxs ehall coaply with che requlrsasnts oi Section 
12.21 A 4(vJ of thla Code. 

Sec* 3, Subeectlon A of Section 12.14 of the 
, toe Angelee nunlclpel Code ia heceby eetndsd by sddlng new 
Subdlvlelon 44 to cead ae tollove: 

44. Shelter for tha hoaeleaa (ae defined in Section 
12*03 of thla ~ e) containing not aore than 30 beds 
end daelgned to aecve not aoce then 30 peceone. 
Except within tha Central city couunlty plen ace*, 
any eheltec tor tba hoaeleaa eetebllehed puceuent to 
thla eubdlvlelon ehell be located et leaac (00 feet 
fcoa anotner each eheltec* the ceeldentlel yecd 
kequlceaente et thla section ehell not epply to e 
ahelter in an exlatln* non*ceeldentlel building, the 
alnlaua nuaber of otf-etreet pecking epacee pcovlded 
In conjunction with euch uae ehell comply with the 
rc^ulceaenta of Section 12*21 A.4(v) of thla Code. 

Sec* 4* subdlvlelon 1 of Subeectlon A of Section 
12.17.1 of the loa Angelee f«jnlclpel code le eaended to read ei 
follotfot 

1* Any axe peraltted la the C2 tone* pcovlded that 
*5h axoe aca conAicttd In full co a pi lance with 
tmjl of the cegtilatlooe of **td scsc* eecept thet 
aeon uaee aay be conducted ax vnoleeeie 
healaeeeea without Unite tlon on the floor ac «e 
axa4 foe ototfofx. pftivlded farther that 
rxeldentlel teee ehell be peraltted bat ehell be 
Halted to eheltere tot' the hooteleee axj thoee 
axoe por&lsted la the *I ^iltlple acaid4ntlel 
.' tone vale* exxll be la ooepll^ce with 4 u thi 
cvteUtioee of ue JtJ Soae* yro*ide% (xcthec 
Uet the followlof uae i «xe pcoAlblted i n the Of 
Soaet 

(a) churcaoei 
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(b) child c.C. ftcllltlM et nuritty tchooti 
unlttt p*t»lttt. by Stctlon 12.22 A 3 ot 
•pprcv*5 pur.u.nt to tht provUlont of 
Hex ton 12.241 
{ C J tr^ttrnlty or torortty hcuttt or doraltorltti 
(d) hotplttit or ttnlttrUM ur.I.Mt tpprovtd 

pytjutnt to tht provltlont of Section 12.24i 
{•) wittuM or llbrtrloti 
(f J tchoolt or tducttlontl Inttltutlonr. 

S«e, S. labdlviaton 4 ot Subnotion X ot Stctlon 
12.21 of tbt Lot wstltt »wnlclp*l Codt l« htrtoy t««ndti by 
tddlnf • ntv Jtttariph {*> to rttd •• follow*: 

{v) Sbtlttr for tht ioMlm. Tht nuitbtr of 
tutosobllt parUn* tj»ctt rtqulrtd for • «thtittt for 
tht ho»tittt r •• dtflntd In Stctlon 12.03 of thlt 
Code, loctttd vlthln i»000 fttt o« * public trtntlt 
•top, »*y bo rtductd to 25 j*cctnt of tbt nu»btr 
otbttvltt ctsolrtd by ptrtjrepns U) through <v)» 
Incluolvt, of thlt Subdivision 4, but In no t»«nt Ittt 
then two tp*ctt for toy tucb tbtlttt. Tht ouabtr of 
autoBoollo p*r*lna ts*ctt rt*^ilt»d for t *tbtlttr for 
tbt bowtlttt* tt dtflntd In Stctlon 12.03 of thlt 
Cod«» loc*tta l»00o fttt oc »oct fro» t public transit 
•top, My bt roductd to 23 p»ru»nt of tht nutotr 
athtrvUt roqulrtd b? putartpnt U> thtoofii 
Ucluoltt, of tbU subdlYloloo 4, plut tvo tptiot. 

Set L\ Tbt Grj Qal ihxU corUfy to ihe p*»M« of (his 

ordiAJLaot tad auM the umt io bt published in some duly nrwiptpcr pnnitd And 
publlihtd in tbt Gty of Lot Abftks. 

I hortby certify iKu tbo tony**i ordiftioe* vts pcs»cd by tho Council of tht 

Oty of too Ao*tkj % tt Its mottus of 

EUAS MAKTOEZ,atyG«xiu 



Approwd 



Deputy. 
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nfeMo—lwaairai. 
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EXHIBIT B 

APPLICATION TOR SHFLTER CFRTIF1C AT1QN 



PUase vubmit this form to. Community Development Departm* nt 

Human ServK*s t Neighorhood Development Division 
ATTN Sue Cleere Flores. Director 

21f» W 6th Street. Gih PI«or 

Los Angeles, C^iifot ma 90014 

The c*Hr signed certifies to the following 

1 Temporary shelter shall be available to rA*id*nt<: for no more than <ix (6) 
mouths, including evipiisions S»icli services shall be available M no cost to 
all residents of a provider's sheltpr or shelters; 

2 staff and services shall be provided to assist residents to obtain permanent 
shelter and income. Such services shall be available at no cost to all 
residents of a shelter or shelters; 

3, grant funds shall be used to provide shelter only for homeless persons whose 
current gross income does not exceed 185 percent of the State of California Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children needs standard pursurant to Sections 11267 
and 114*50 of the Welfare and Institutions Code; 

4 the provider shall not discriminate in any services provided; 

5 the provider shall not reqim jrticipation by residents in any religious or 
philosophical ritual, service. eating or rite a« a condition of Miqibility for 
shelter; and 

6. the provider shall be able to seive non-English speaking persnns if such persons 
ar» expected to be served by the provider s programs. 



Signature 
Date 

Are you a Public Aaency? 

Are you a Non-profit? 

Operating Agency Name: 

Address: 

Phone Number; 

Contact Person: 

Site Address: 

Current Zoning*: 

General Plan Designation**: 

♦This information may be obtained at the Planning PuMtc Counter, ftnom 1fi0«S City Hall 
**l f 7oniny I Gen**-*! Plan Designation differ, rail Planning D^partnvmt. 4R5-7826 

Please attach a cop,» of your current California Tax FxAmption to thi< application 

3S?fiD*»v o'°£ 



EXHIBIT C 
OFFICE OF ZONING ADMINISTRATION 

APPLICATION FOR SHELTER FOR THE HOMELESS 
' Sec. 12.27 I 12 of the Municipal Code 
(Ordinance No. 161,426) 



I n Facilities of 30 beds or less, located in the R3, Ml, M2 

and M3 zones, certified by the Community Development Department of the City 
of Los Angeles, and which otherwise meet the definition of Shelter for the 
Homeless in Section 12.03 of the Los Angeles Municipal Code. Parking mav be 
reduced to as much as 10 percent of required and decisions are appealable to 
the Board of Zoning Appeals as in Section 12.28. 

TO THE OFFICE OF ZONING ADMINISTRATION 
"The undersigned applicant 



. . (PRINT applicant's name) 

requests the permission under Section 12.27 I 12 of the Los Angeles Municip-' 
Code to use the building on the following described property for the operation 
of a shelter for the homeless as defined in Section 12.03 of the ! os Anqeles 
Municipal Code. 

Located in the zone at 



(street address) 

between anc j 



street in 



^ e District, on District Map No. 

Exact Legal Description of said 

being 



property 



a map of which showing property within 200 feet and Property Owners List are 
hereto attached and made a part hereof (see instructions). 

What type of building is to be used and to *hat use is it now devced? fGive 
number of stories, number of rooms and number in present family or q-ouo 
occupying the dwe'ling unit.) 







FOR OFFICE 


USE ONLY 






UM NO. 


ZONE 


CD 


°LANNING AREA 


CT 



DATE APPLICATION DEEMED COMPLETE AND FILED: 

! mtials 
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1. What the distance from the subject property to the nearest shelter for 
the homeless in the vicinity. feet. 

2. Please describe any programs, activities, or management procedures of 
the shelter that would enable .t to fit into the character of the 
surrounding neighborhood? (Attach a separate sheet if necessary.) 

3. Please provide a listing of any other shelters for the homeless in the area 
surrounding the subject site. 



4. Please describe ,.he land uses and development in the immediate vicinity of 
the proposed shelter. List and describe any uses which may constitute 
an immediate or potential hazard to occucnts of the shelter. 



Application Reviewed and Accented by Date 



Application Fee o.S.S. Fee Total =se 

Receipt No. 
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APPLICANTS AFFIDAVIT 



STATE OF CALIFORNIA ) 

CITY OF LOS ANGELES } SS. 

COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES ) 

We, 

I, 

(PRINT applicant's name) 

being duly sworn, depose and say that the foregoing statements and answers 
herein contained are true and correct to the best of my knowledge ard belief 
and that if the Zoning Administrator penr ; ssion hereby requested is granted 
that the floor space of the building in question will not be increased nor be so 
rearranged that it would reasonably preclude the use of such building for 
-purposes otherwise permitted in the zone in which the property is 'ocated; 
tha y . the Community Development Department of the City of Los Ange.es has 
certified that the applicant has met all applicable requirements of the California 
Health and Safety Code and the California Administrative Code; and that the 
undersigned will comply with the conditions and (irritations imposed by the 
Zoning Administrator and other public agencies and will apply for and obtain 
any required permits. 

Phone No.: Signed: 



(mailing address) 

Subscribed and Sworn before me this day of 13 



Notary Public 



This is to certify that the foregoing application has baen inspected by me and 
has been ^ound to be thorough and complete in ever / particular and to 
conform to :he requirements of the Chief Zoning Administrator governing the 
filing of such application. 

State below the name, address and 
phone number of person(s) to be 
contacted ; or details, if other than 
above signatory. 

Name = 

Add ress 

3w ona No. 



CP-7743 (9/11/86) 

Excerpt from Shelter Partnership, "City of Los Angoles Shelter 
Ordinances: Interpretive :ienor£:n*iun , " Tebruary 19C7. 
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V. Minimum Requirements for Shelters 

Requesting City Operating & Capital Improvement Funds 

An emergency shelter provides crisis relief for the homeless on 
a daily basis with no fee or religious participation required. It 
provides the basic needs of a place to sleep, humane carts, reasonable 
security, safety, and referrals to other agencies. 



The following requirements are categorized as Essential 
(E) or Desirable (D). A shelter is expected to comply 100% 
with the essential requirements and 7Q% with the desirable 
requirements. In order to receive city funds, shelters will 
be asked to answer "Yes" or "No" to the following statements, 
and to sign their responses. 



A. Administration 

(E) 1. Our shelter is a legal entity according to the 
provisions of Chaptsr 1702 of the Revised Code 
(that is, we are a non profit corporation). 

(E) 2. Our shelter shall have a policy statement which 
includes our' shelter's purpose(s), population 
served, program(s) description, shelter 
criteria and a non discrimination policy. Our 
shelter does not require religious partici- 
pation, and does not discriminate on the basis 
of race, religion, or natural origin. 



Yes No 

/ / / / 



Yes No 
III/ 



(D) 3. Our shelter has an organization chart 

delineating the administrative responsi- 
bilities of all persons working in the shelter. 



Yes No 

/ / / / 



(D) 4. Our shelter has space designated for securing 
all documents in order to insure client 
confidentiality . 



Yes No 

I I I I 
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B. Personnel 

Yes No 

(E) 1. Our shewter has enough adequately trained on- / / / / 

site stVf persons (paid or volunteer) tc meet 
the nefc^s of residents and insure the safety 
of the facility during all hours the facility 
is open to residents* (A recommended ratio 
during awake hours should be 1 . aff to 50 
residents for an adults-only facility, and 1 
staff to 25 residents for a facility housing 
children. ) 

Yes No 

(D) 2. Our shelter has a written position description / / / / 
for each type of position, which includes at 
least job responsibilities, qualifications and 
salary range* 

Yes No 

(D) % Our shelter has written personnel policies / / / / 

in effect which include at Inast a Code of 
Ethics for ail our p' js^nnel* 

Yes No 

(D) 4. Our shelter's staff has been trained in I I I I 

emergency evacuation, first aid procedures, 
and CPR procedures, and has received on-going 
inservice training in counseling skills, 
handling tensions in a non-violent manner, 
emergency assistance skills, etc. 

Yes No 

(D) 5. Our shelter has an organized method of I I I I 

selecting and training all volunteers. In 
addition, volunteers have job descriptions 
and identifiable lines of authority. 



C. Fiscal Management 

Yes No 

(E) 1. Our shelter carries out fiscal activities which / / / / 
are consistent with sound financial practices 
based upon a budget approved by our board. 
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Yes No 

(D) 2. Our shelter has records of accountability for / / / / 

any client's funds or valuables we are holding 
or managing* 

Yes No 

(D) 3. Our shelter has received an independent audit / / / / 

and will make available all financial records 
as may be required by the City, 



D. Procedures 

Yes No 

(E) 1. Our shelter has written policies for intake / / / / 

procedures and criteria for admitting people 
to our shelter. 

Yes No 

(E) 2. Our shelter reads to all residents our house / / / / 

rules, regulations, and disciplinary 
procedures; ask residents to sign a copy, 
and/or posts a copy in a conspicuous place* 

Yes No 

(E) 3. Our shelter keeps a daily office log which / / / / 

documents the activities of each shift, and 
any unusual or special situations and 
instructiof.s regarding special clients (such 
as, children, medicine, illness, etc.)* Qur 
shelter requires the staff person in charge 
of each shift to sign the log for that shift. 

Yes No 

(D) 4. Our shelter maintains an attendance list which / / / / 
includes at least, name, age, and sex of all 
persons residing in our shelter. 

Yes No 

(D) 5. Our shelter refers people to the appropriate / / / / 

shelter or agency if we cannot provide shelter. 

Yes No 

(D) 6. Our shelter provides all residents with a one- / / / / 
page handout which summarizes our program, or 
posts a copy in a conspicuous place. 
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E. Medical 

Yes No 

(E) 1. Our shelter has available at all times first / / / / 

aid equipment and supplies in case of a 
medical emergency. 

Yes No 

(D) 2. Our on duty shelter staff has available a I I I I 

life squad phone numbet. Our shelter's staff 
rely on life squad personnel or a physician 
to determine medical status. 

Yes No 

(D) 3. Our shelter has at least one staff person / / / / 

on duty who is trained in emergency first 
aid procedures. 

Yes No 

(D) 4. Our shelter has a written policy regarding the / / / / 
possession and use of controlled substances, 
prescription medicine and over-the-counter 
medication. 



F. Food Service 

Yes No 

(E) 1. (For shelters which provide food service): / / / / 

Our shelter has made adequate provisions for 
sanitary storage and preparation for food. 

Yes No 

(E) 2. (For shelters which serve infants, young / / / / 

children, or pregnant women): Our shelter 
has made provisions to meet their nutritional 
requirements. 

Yes No 

(D) 3. (For she* ars which do not provide food / / / / 

services). Our shelter has a nearby food 
system available for our residents. 



G. Safety 

Yes No 

(E) 1. Our shelter has a fire safety plan, / / / / 

including a fire detection system. 

Yes No 

(E) 2. Our shelter has an emergency evacuati / / / / 

plan posted. 
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Yes No 

(E) 3* Our shelter has an office phone to contact I I I I 

fire or emergency squad or police. 



H. Equipment & Environment 

Yes No 

(E) 1. Our shelter has a housekeeping and / / / / 

maintenance plan. 

Yes No 

(E) 2. Our shelter provides each person with at I I I I 

least a crib or oed with linen, or a mat* 

Yes No 

(D) 3. Our shelter has an adequate ventilation and / / / / 

heating system. 

Yes No 

CD) 4. Our shelter is clean and in good repair. / / / / 

Yes No 

(E) 5. Our shelter has reasonable access to public / / / / 

transportation. 

Yes No 

(D) 6. Our shelter has adequate and separate toilets, / / / / 
wash basins, and shower facilities for men 
and women* 

Yes No 

(D) 7. Our shelter has private space in which to meet / / / / 
with individual residents* 

Yes No 

(D) 8. Our shelter has laundry facilities available / / / / 

to residents, or access to laundry facilities 
nearby. 

Yes No 

(D) 9. Our shelter has secure storage for checking / / / / 

in/out residents 1 personal belongings. 



Shelter Director Chairperson, 8cir<~ of Trustees 



Date: Date: 



Excerpt frcm City of Cincinnati , Human Services Division, 
"Minimum Shelter Requirements for Emergency Shelters/ 1 June 1986, 
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ENCLOSURE .#.7 

State and Local Perspectives 



Portland's Special Programs 
for Special Populations 
by Marian Milligan 

In Portland, special energy assistance pro- 
grams are answering \hvt needs of downtown 
populations historically not served by regular 
social services agencies: the homeless ard 
the resident* of skid road area hotels are get- 
ting help through a merchandise program 
and a shelter vendor program. Designed to 
aid the homeless in their struggle to stay 
war n during the cold winter months, and to 
help skid road residents afford "the energy 
costs of their rooms, the programs exemplify 
Oregon's commitment to serve as wide a 
range of low-income households as possible. 

History of the Programs 

Administered by Burnside Projects— a non- 
profit corporation that is part of Portland's 
Community Action Agency— energy assist- 
ance is one of many services offered to the 
needy. For the past five years, Burnside Proj- 
ects, which incorporates eight distinct project 
areas, has been providing an emergency 
night shelter, public showers, alcoholism 
treatment, mental health services, corrections 
services (recognizance for pre-trial release), 
money management and check endorsing, 
transitional housing, and emergency assist- 
ance. (8urnside provides energy assistance 
benefits as part of the emergency assistance 
program.) Burnside, with its staff of thirty, and 
a core of volunteers from churches, busi- 
nesses, civic groups, and the Burnside 
neighborhood, serves 8,000 clients every 
year; of these, over 2,5C0 receive energy 
assistance. 

The clients of Burnside Projects are low- 
income elderly (many of them shut-ins), 
transients and homeless. Many of them are 
handicapped. A large number live in single- 
room-occupancy hotels and another 500 to 
1,000 either sleep in emergency shelters or 
on the streets. 

A variety of factors, including increased 
energy costs, have resulted in closures of 



many of the low-income hotels in the area. 
Those hotels which are still open have had 
drastic rent increases, and do not heat their 
buildings adequately, if at all. One hotc' *as 
without oii for days at a time in December and 
January; indoor temperatures were in the (ow 
30s and 40s. Many hotels are only heated for 
a few hours in the late afternoon and by even- 
ing are cold again. Both the homeless and 
the hotel residents are therefore "energy 
poor." 

Since the beginning of the Low-Income 
Energy Assistance Program (LIEAP), Oregon 
State Community Services has been con- 
cerned with these special urban populations, 
it was felt that UEAP benefits should go not 
only to those who pay rent but to those who 
cannot afford adequate housing due to high 
energy costs. The merchandise and the 
shelter vendor programs address this basic 
issue. 

The Merchandise Program 

The merchandise program is designed to 
meet the needs for warmth of the poorest and 
most vulnerable 'citizens— the homeless. 
Within downtown Portland it is estimated that 
2,000 individuals reside in temporary night 
shelters, on the streets, under bridges, in 
automobiles, in abandoned buildings, in door- 
ways, in parks, in missions, and in idle rail- 
road boxcar?;. These individuals include the 
unemployed and the underemployed, grand- 
parents and children, men and women, alco- 
holics and the chronically mentally ill, as well 
as the disabled and the disillusioned. 

Homeless individuals have virtually no ac- 
cess to heated buildings or warm clothing in 
the winter months and are particularly vulner- 
able to illnesses related to exposure to cold 
and wet weather. Jr. order to Keep the home- 
less as warm as possible and to reduce the 
incidence of exposure-related illness, for the 
past fou' years Burnside Projects has dis- 
tributed sleeping bags and warm winter 
jackets to the hcn.eless of Portland. This mer- 
chandise is purchased in bulk orders from 
local manufacturers with LIEAP program 
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Notices are posted in missions, clean-up 
centers, shelters, and Food Stamp offices 
informing the homeless of their possible eligi- 
bility for a warm winter jacket and sleeping 
bag. 

The cooperation of area shelters and food 
providers is invaluable in verifying homeless- 
ness. A simple form has been developed for 
homeless applicants: the form must be com- 
pleted by a staff member at the agency where 
the applicant eats or sleeps; it establishes the 
applicant's involvement in area social serv- 
ices programs and the length of such 
involvement. 

Burnside Projects schedules specific ap- 
pointment times for the homeless to apply lor 
L1EAP assistance. At that time, the applicant 
must submit the homelessness verification 
form, and complete an application; eligibility 
is then determined, and each eligible home* 
less applicant receives a warm winter jacket 
and/or a sleeping bag. The name of the ap- 
plicant is written in indelible ink in the lining 
of the jacket and on the sleeping bag. 

The staff of Bumside Projects believe, and 
local health clinics and hospitals concur, that 
the merchandise program has succeeded in 
significantly reducing the number of weather- 
related illnesses ar** deaths of homeless 
citizens in Portland. . arm winter jackets and 
sleeping bags greatly reduce the chill of 
sleeping outdoors and standing in the rain 
waiting in line for admittance to shelters that 
open in tf ia evening. Even inside the shelters, 
the homeless need sleeping bags to keep 
warm. The staff here have been deeply 
touched by the outpouring of gratitude ex- 
pressed by th , homeless recipients of "the 
merchandise. ' 

In addition, by serving the homeless with 
merchandise, the staff have had the oppor- 
tunity to inform homeless individuals about 
otner social sen/ices availabl 0 to them. These 
include Food Stamps, welfare, rent assist- 
ance programs, job training, social security 
benefits, alcohol treatment programs, and 
mental health counseling programs. By pro- 
viding this information, as well as referrals, 



Burnside Projects staff hcpe to reduce the 
number of homeless. 

Shelter Vendor Program 

Over 96 percent of low-income residents in 
the city of Portland who reside in area hotels 
have their heating costs included in their rent. 
The ever-increasing cost of heat has made 
it very difficult for people on fixed incomes 
and low incomes to afford the corresponding 
rising cost of their rent. Many are unable to 
keep up with skyrocketing hotel rates on their 
meager incomes and are forced to join the 
rznks of the homeless. The Shelter Vendor 
Program is intended to ^!p low-income hotel 
residents pay for the energy costs associated 
with their dwelling units. 

Large sums of money have traditionally not 
been handled well in the Burnside area of 
Portland. Theft, loss, and alcoholic drinking 
are problems that- assail neighborhood resi- 
dents. The shelter vendor program circum- 
vents these problems. 

In order to aid low-income residents of 
downtown hotels afford their energy costs 
during the winter months, the proportional 
amount of the monthly rent attributable to 
heating costs was determined; this turned out 
to be an average of $50 a month. A procedure 
was established to help tenants pay their 
energy costs without putting large sums of 
cash into their hands. In addition, a procedure 
was chosen which would benefit the applicant 
at the time of application, rather than at the 
time of check issuance. 

P:is procedure consists of signing cor - 
tracts with area hotel owners obligating them 
to reduce the rent of an eligible UEAP house- 
hold by the amount equal to the energy costs 
of heating the room. This reduction occurs 
each month for four consecutive months. 
Hotel operators, by signing the contract, are 
assured that UEAP payments are made 
directly to the hotel in the amount equal to 
the total amount of energy costs deducted 
from the rent. If a UEAP applicant vacates 
the hotel room before receiving the full 
energy assistance benefit for which the 

2 
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household is eligible, the hotel is obligated 
to issue a refund check. The check is sent 
to Burnside Projects for reissuance to the 
diem or the new lodging facility. Because o,* 
the severity of insulation and weatherization 
problems in area hotels, low-income hotel 
residents also have the option of taking a 
warm winter jacket and sleeping bag. If the • 
applicant elects this option, the wholesale 
value of the merchandise is deducted from 
the amount of the assistance grant mads 
available tc the hots! operator. 

Burnside Projects developed a standard 
form to aid hotels in maintaining the records 
necessary for the proper functioning and 
supervision of the program. Twer.ty-six area 
hotels, containing a total of 1,743 rooms, 
became shelter vendors during this year's 
program in the downtown Portland area. A 
monthly occupancy check keeps track of 
the clients. There were 1 .647 payments made 
to hotels during the five months of the 
program. 

The advantages of the shelter vendor pro- 
gram are many. Low-income residents get 
program benefits from the day of application, 
rather than having to wait for check process- 
ing. Many who would have been evicted from 
area hotels are now able to stay fn warm hotel 
rooms during the winter months with the help 
of the energy subsidy. Close contacts are 
developed with hotel operators making it 
possible for agency staff tc insure that the 
hotels adhere to city and county housing 
regulations concerning heat and hygiene. 
Since mare people are now abie to afford 
shelter vendor hotel rooms, the hotel vacancy 
rate has dropped dramatically. From Decem- 
ber to April, the occupancy rate at shelter 
vendors was virtually 100 percent. This is a 
strong incentive for hotels to participate in the 
program. This program *lso insures that 
energy assistance funds go primarily for 
energy costs as intended and avoids the 
problems associated with giving cash to 
sometimes vulnerable tenants. Finally, by tak-' 
ing applications in the lobbies cf hotels, 
outreach to the disabled, elderly, and home- 
bound is maximized. 



Summary 

As Burnside Projects compiles its finai statis- 
tics, seme "nteresting facts have come to light 
about this past year's energy assistance 
programs. Burnside Projects served- 2.257 
households for a total of 3,588 individual's. 
Other 'related* statistics ate: " "* * 

• 5T households had children under 6; 

• 392 households had someone over GO; 

• 412 households had a member who was 
employed, bu: income was still low 
enough tc qualify; 

• 1,057 households had some handi- 
capped; 

• 1.271 households we applying for tne 
first time, although enercv assistance 
has been available <or four years; 

• only 931 households received Food 
Stamps, although all were eligible, 

m • 205 householdshad a Native American 
member; 

• 1,144 households had incomes frcm 30 
to $1999; and, 

• 631 households had incomes from 
$2,000 to S3.S99. 

The majority of people served by Burnside 
Projects have been affected by the economy 
or are on fixed incomes. They have very lime 
mobility. Many of them don't wish to be in the 
downtown area, but have migrated there 
because of the low-priced housing. The pro- 
portion of alcoholics and mentally disabled 
is smaller than anticipated. Many of the Bum- 
side Projects 1 clients are looking for jobs, but 
have trouble finding them. On the average, 
they are younger than the stereotypical 
'•street person." 

^ Oregon State Community Services pro- 
vides energy assistance benefits to over 
92.000 households each year: serving the 
needs cf Portland's special, downtown area 
residents is an integral part of Oregon's pro- 
gram. The merchandise program and the 
shelter vendor program are also supported bv 
the board of the Community Action Agency of 
Portland, which f3els that these programs 
serve the purpose of the Low-Income home 



Energy Assistance Act, that of assisting 
households to meat the costs of home 
energy. 

For further information about either pro- 
gram, please contact: 

Bobby Weinstock or Bob Skall 
LIEAP Coordinators 
Burnside Projects 
523 N.W. Everett 
Portland. Orecon 97210 
(503) 222-9332 

or 

Marian Milligan 
State Community Services 
Oregon Department of Human Re- 
sources 
303 Public Service Building 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-729 □ 

Energy Assistance Program 
Monitoring and Evaluation: The 
Maryland Model 

by Shirley E. Marcus 

Energy assistance is one of the most critical 
of the human services; indeed, it may 
sometimes mean the difference between life 
and death. In Maryland, over S27 million was 
spent last year to provide this vital aid to 
86,000 low-income families. A program of this 
importance and scope requires a systematic 
approach to monitoring and evaluation: 
sound methodologies— enabling administra- 
tors to assess whether or not the program is 
meeting its goals— are integral to the efficient 
delivery of services. Maryland's Energy As- 
sistance Program (MEAP) has developed an 
effective monitoring and evaluation process, 
whose rgal is to provide administrators with 
an accurate picture of the program so that 
further improvements can be made. 

Internal Program Monitoring 

The State began refining its monitoring pro- 
cedures by making substantial changes in 



staffing. Moving away from the concept of 
specialists monitoring only one program, 
Maryland established the Central Monitoring 
Unit (CMU). This is a team of generalists, who 
are responsible for monitoring energy assist- 
ance, weatherizatioo and community serv- 
ices. The State also separated the technical 
-assistance and monitoring functions, asking 
at least one staff person within each program 
to be responsible for technical assistance to 
the Slate's ?0 iocal administering agencies. 
This centralized approach to monitoring is far 
more cost-e»fective and avoids duplication. 

The next step for the State was to develop 
a comprehensive approach to monitoring that 
would shed lig.nt on every phase of the energy 
assistance program. 

Monitoring begins with the Operational 
Readiness Review: during the first two weeks 
of the program the monitoring staff perform 
on-site visits at the local agencies. The pur- 
pose of this review is to find out if local ad- 
ministering agencies have established the 
appropriate internal control procedures, pro- 
vided training for siaff and volunteers, and 
obtained supplies of materials necessary for 
outreach, intake certification and check is- 
suance. The monitoring staff also tests a 
small sample of certified applications. The 
local administering agency receives imme- 
diate feedback regarding any program modifi- 
cations that need to be made. In this way 
Maryland offers its local agencies quality con- 
trol analysis that has an immediate impact on 
intake and certification procedures. 

Next follows the Comprehensive Monitoring 
Review. This review analyzes the administra- 
tive, financial and programmatic aspects of 
local programs. The review is the responsi- 
bility of the Central Monitoring Unit and nor- 
mally occurs four to six weeks after the pro- 
gram beginr. 

The CMU verifies the data on the most recent 
monthly administrative and benefit reports 
submitted by the local agencies. The CMU 
also gathers productivity data for intake 
workers, certifiers and outreach staff. Finally, 
the CMU examines a random sample of 



Excerpt from Welfare Management Institute, "State and Locai 
Perspectives," Exchange , Vol. 5, No. 1. 
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ENCLOSURE # 8 



NEW YORK SHELTER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

An employment program for homeless people in New York City 
started April 6, 1986, as a six month demonstration project with 
homeless men at Harlem Men f s Shelter, following n request from the 
Mayor to provide work opporturities for able-boiied men who wanted 
jobs. 

The city, through the Department of Employment, hired three 
community based organizations with a good track record to wo~k on 
site with interested residents. During the first three months of 
the pilot they worked intensively to get out the word about the 
program, identify men interested in participating and bring services 
directly to them to ensure success. The Department of Employment 
had a three person management team located in the shelter to oversee 
the project, capture information on the computer and for general 
problem solving purposes. A homeless man was hired to inform others 
of the program and generate interest. The three community based 
organizations conducted assessments of job skills and other 
strengths/needs; matched those with skills to potential jobs using 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles; prepared resumes; and 
identified employers. Initially the most employable persons 
(skilled and interested) were selected to participate. The city 
also provided funds for necessary clothing and gave each employed 
individual $7.00 per day for transportation and lunch until their 
first paycheck arrived. About ninety men were employed during the 
pilot period in construction, messenger and general labor jobs which 
paid an average wage of $4 # 23/hQur. 

The program was designed as a four track system: 

* In Track I, the most employable people were identified 
and matched with appropriate jobs. 

* In Track II, clients were placed in unsubsidized 
employment three days per week and paid on a daily 
basis. Two days per week they attended alcohol/drug 
abuse counseling sessions. In this track, an 
individual could progress to four days of work and one 
day of counseling and eventually to five full days of 
work. Then they would be placed in Track I. 

* In Track III, participants were trained in programs 
funded through the Job Training Partnership Act. This 
track was not successful in the pilot program because 
there was no pay. Only eighteen men were willing to 
participate. 

* Track IV wa3 targeted at men who were unlikely to 
maintain long term employment, hut wanted to earn 
money. They were offered work from employers 
requesting day laborers. In the pilot program 
eighty-one men worked for over l c 000 employers. 
Thirty-two decided on long term work. However, this 
part of the program was not cost-ef f eccive and was 

q later discontinued . 
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In September of 1986, the Harlem Men ? s Shelter became an 
employment shelter. Residents can only remain in the shelter if 
they are participating in the employment program. Later a second 
employment shelter was opened in Brooklyn. Men are told about the 
program at other city shelters and referred if they express interest 
in participating. The Harlem shelter has about 200 beds; the one in 
Brooklyn has 450 beds. Both shelters are always full. Those who 
obtain jobs can stay up to six weeks - by then they must either find 
permanent housing or move to a transitional shelter. Some return to 
homes of family or other relatives. 

The men ? s program is now firmly established with the referral 
system, two employment shelters and transition back into the 
community. Those who do not find employment or decide not to 
participate are placed in other shelters. Those who lose their jobs 
may return to the program. 

At present the Department of Employment is trying to improve the 
rate of pay and is compiling information on job retention after 
thirty, sixty and ninety days. They will also be tracking those who 
have changed jobs, especially to see if there is any significant 
change in wages. Contractors are paid in four installments, 
designed to build in incentives for successful placements of 
individuals. The first payment is given when the individuals are 
enrolled, second payment when they are placed, and third and final 
payments are made if they are still on the job after thirty and 
sixty days. The cost of the program is about $1,750 per person. 
Start-up costs are a little higher. 

In April of 1987, a pilot program for wom\,n was started, based 
on the men's model. So far they have found Track III to be more 
fully utilized by women. Module A of Track III includes a 
"brush-up" program in which participants can practice skills needed 
for typing, other business machines, cash registers, professional 
cleaning equipment and waitressing. Module B includes on-site 
individualized instruction. The program is being conducted at the 
Lexington Armory Women's Shelter which has about two hundred beds. 
So far, thirlzy-six women have been interviewed and five placed in 
jobs. 



For more information contact: 
Mary Quigley 

Assistant Commissioner for Demonstration Programs 
New York City Department of Employment 
220 Church Street 
Room 510 

New York, NY 10013 
(212)433-674^ 
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ENCLOSURE #9 



THE CENTER CITY PROJECT 



The Centar City Project is a coordinated comprehensive system of ser- 
vices developed by the City of Philadelphia's Office of Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation to meet the specialized needs of seriously mentally ill 
homeless individuals. The Project became fully operational in February, 
1984.^ Since that time, program components have been added, refined and 
modified in order to respond better to the multiple needs of the target 
client population. Tne current service network consists of 21 service sites 
that provide aggressive street and shelter outreach, emergency/crisis inter- 
vention services, day programs, and a series of short end long-te^ residen- 
tial options for the mentally ill homeless. The Office of Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation (OMH/MR) maintains the overall responsibility for contin- 
uity of care, coordination and linkage of services between component pro- 
grams* The Center City Project represents a year-round commitment to pro- 
vide a network of mental health and other support services to the homeless. 
The projects funding for FY87 will total $8,275,000 (excluding medical 
payments for outpatient* inpatient and partial hospitalization). Of that 
amount, $3,042,000 is provided with City rev nues. The balancr of the 
funding comes from the State of Pennsylvania. 

In Philadelphia concerted public and private efforts have been underta- 
ken to identify both the numbers of homeless people and the sub-groups that 
comprise this population. For example, the Philadelphia Health Management 
Corporation completed in 1985 an independent study, "The Philadelphia Emer- 
gency Shelter Monitori.g Project," which estimated t^e number of homeless 
persons in Philadelphia to be between 10,000 and 13,000 individuals. The 
Mayor's Public-Private Task Force on Homelessness, created to oversee the 
development of short term emergency services and a long-term strategy, 
divides the homeless into four major sub-groups: single, economically 
deprived; the chronically mentally ill; families; and substance abusers. 

The Task Force estimates that the chronically mentally ill make up 25 
percent of the total homeless population. The group of mentally ill home- 
less is further divided into two categories: older, passive mentally ill 
people, with a history of institutionalization, who have often been without 
homes for months or years; and younger, more aggressive severely mentally 
ill individuals who typically have an extensive history of short-term con- 
tact with mental health, social service, and criminal authorities, The 
younger group tends to be intermittently homeless. The City, through its 
Center City F. eject, has responded to the needs of both the olier passive 
and younger aggressive sub-groups with an array of short a,id long-term 
services* 
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Program Services 
Overview 

The first specialized service established for homeless mentally ill 
persons as part of the Center City Project was a Specialized Care Facility 
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(SCF) . This intensively supervised residence serves seriously mentally ill 
persons who are not commitable under the State Mental Health Act, but who 
require a structured treatment program* The Office of Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation now contracts for two such facilities and for several other 
Community Rehabilitation Residences for the homeless which utilize services 
approaches similar to the SCF model* Less structured residences which set 
few expectations for clients have been developed to provide an "entry" type 
program for individuals who resist structures and rules. These programs, 
known as "Respite Care" or "Low Demand Centers," offer services without 
■imposing many rules* They delude both residential and day programs. 
Clients at those facilities are actively encouraged to accept more extensive 
mental health services and receive assistance in moving into long-term 
residential settings. 

Once a small network of residential and day services was developed, 
priority was given to the establishment of outreach services. Outreach is 
now provided by mobile mental health outreach teams and emergency outreach 
teams. A centralized case management service has also been developed which 
continuously attempts to improve living conditions and treatment of a case- 
load of mentally ill individuals who are currently or who were recently 
homeless. A uniform reporting system, specific to the components of the 
Center City Project, hoS been developed and implemented. As a result, this 
project has a separate computerized data base which is being utilized to 
support case management activities and serves as a basis for management 
information and planning* 

In 1986, an Emergency Evaluation Center was added to the Center City 
Project. This medical /psychiatric program, located in a hospital, provides 
comprehensive evaluation services for homeless mentally ill persons who do 
not require involuntary psychiatric t-a a tment. This was a particularly 
valuable addition to the array of services provided by the Project since all 
other mental health emergency rooms give priority to involuntary examina- 
tions. Other service components also were added to the Project, as part of 
the City's efforts to establish and coordinate municipal responses in winter 
emergencies. 

Specific components of the Center City Project established before 1987, 
included the following: 

Mental Health Intake 

Crisis Telephone Service — Two telephone lines, staffed by „he Office 
of Mental Health/Mental Retardation* operate 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. One line provides direct suicide and crisis intervention ser- 
vices to clients in distress, while the other provides administrative 
response to requests for involuntary mental health commitments and 
problems relating to emergency psychiatric examinations and inpatient 
hospitalizations. The lines provide the central access point and 
information source for Center City Project services. They assess 
problems, dispatch assistance and coordinate overall service capacity. 

Psychiatric Emergency Centers ~ There are seven psychiatric emergency 
centers, generally located in hospitals, which provide psychiatric 



emergency care around the clock, seven days a week. This includes 
examinations and assessments, cnsis intervention, medication, arrange- 
ments for 'inpatient hospitalization, and appropriate follow-up and 
referral. Approximately 30 percent of the admissions of acute crisis 
cases involve homeless persons. 

Crisis Intervention Unit — The outpatient division of v he John F. 
Kennedy Mental Health Center was reorganized to include . isis Inter- 
vention Unit. This unit provides crisis intervention, evaluation and 
medication services primarily for clients in a catchment area whe^e a 
large segment of the homeless population tends to wander. The Adult 
Services Division of the City's Department of Human Services is located 
in this catchment area and makes extensive use of this service. 

Emergency Evaluation Center ~ A center for medical and psychiatric 
evaluation of homeless mentally ill individuals who were not judged to 
requi re i n vol untary treatment was establ i shed in cooperati on wi th 
Einstein-Daroff Hospital. From this program, persons can be placed in 
inpatient care for health or psychiatric treatment at the Hospital or 
provided access to mental health residential services. The program can 
s^rve up to eight individuals for observation and evaluation and can 
house another ten persons pending examination, placement, or referral. 

Outreach Services 

Mobile Outreach Teams — Operated by a Community Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation Center, these teams seek mentally ill homeless persons on 
the street, in shelters, and in other locations with the purpose cf 
assisting them in accessing services such as day programs, mental 
health care, and residential programs. Case management is provided 
once services are accepted. 

fofaile Emergency Team — This Team, which is composed of mental health 
professionals skilled in handling acute mental health crisis and physi- 
cian's assistants with emergency medical backgrounds, responds to 
reports of emergency situations involving seriously mentally ill per- 
sons. It can provide psychiatric evaluations, medication, and refer- 
rals to appropriate services. On-going stabilization is provided 
through a back-up unit of on-call crisis workers. Approximately 50 
percent of all calls for assistance involve homeless individuals. 

Winter Emergency Services -- Operated through the combined efforts of 
four Comnunity Mental Health Centers/Mental Retardation Centers, this 
effort provides not only emergency outreach during severe winter wea- 
ther, but also an emergency triage center where patients are taken 
during a winter emergency. Street outreach teams aggressively seek 
homeless persons who may be ?1 physical risk t>'«e to severe winter 
conditions and transport those individuals to one of various sites, 
including a special mental mental health unit, for .r^atment and resi- 
dential placement. 
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Day Programs 



Currently, there are four day rehabilitation programs which are part of 
the Center City Project. These programs provide a range of activities 
based on levels of functioning. They are designed to improve personal 
functioning and self-care skills of severely mentally ill individuals. 

Residential Services 

Specialized Care Facilities. This program is a hiohly structured 
psychiatric setting designed to serve individuals with severe mental 
disabilities who do not present symptoms that would indicate a need for 
involuntary psychiatric hospitalization. The two facilities, which 
generally serve a younger population, are totally funded by the City 
and can serve up to 50 individuals. They are accessible 24 hours a day 
through the OMH/MR Crisis Service. 

Community Rehabilitation Residences. There are three highly supervised 
community rehabilitation residences that provide a maximum level of 
supervision and supoort to severely mentally ill homeless clients of 
the Center Ci\:y Prefect. Residents must be stabilized and acc~ptant of 
a fell range of rehabilitation services. As v\ clients* functioning 
■improves, they are transferred to structured residences. Funning for 
these programs is provided primarily by the State. 

Long-Term Care Residence. Operated by Catholic Social Services, this 
effort represents a model program which combines City funds for resi- 
dential living cost and State funds for mental health treatment. The 
program provides residential, social rehabilitation, and case manage- 
ment services to 24 severely mentally ill wom-n with long histories of 
mental illness and homelessness. This special program became necessary 
because many of the homeless mentally ill women in the streets often 
refuse to go to residences that also serve men. 

Residential Placement Services — Operated by Horizon Housb, this 
program provides an array of long-term living arrangements, including 
boarding homes and single room occupancy hotels. Case management to 
the client provides long-term support. 

Inpatient Services 

Inpatient services to homeless mentally ill individuals requiring acute 
care are provided primarily by the City and its affiliated health care 
provders. In July 1986, the City developed a special inpatient pro- 
gram with admissions controlled by the Office of Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation Crisis Service. 

Case Management Services 

Throug'.} a centralized case management/coordinating unit, the Office of 
Mental Health/Mental Retardation provides oversight of the case manage- 
ment services for all homeless mentally ill persons who are part of the 
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Center City Project* The unit was established in 1986 with funds from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. The services provided by this 
unit vary " from limited direct intervention to an administrative case 
review which focuses upon providing access and maintaining services. 
The unit has developed a computerized client tracking system which has 
improved the continuity of care for clients and provides information on 
service needs for planning purposes* 

In addition, three Community Mental Health/Mental Retardation Centers 
and one specialized agency also have case managers and a defined case- 
load of the homeless mentally ill persons who are beginning to accept 
or have accepted established service programs. In 1986, case manage- 
ment was provided to 400 individuals. 



Expanded Initiatives for 1987 

Several new initiatives have been developed as part of the Center C 1# ty 
Project to respond to additional service needs identified by the City De- 
partment of Human Services. A significant number of homeless mentally ill 
individuals who went t~ the Department's Reception Center for residential 
placement were screened by a mental health professional stationed at the 
Certer and found to be in need of ongoing mental health treatment and 
r raential support. Many of tho , however, refused referrals to the exist- 
j hospital -besed evaluatio r cviter and, as a result, either rer^ned at 
tue City 1 , intake site or returns to the streets. In an effort io relieve 
overcrowdiig at the Reception Center and to improve those persons 1 access to 
mental hea th services, new programmatic stratep^es have been developed to 
serve more effectively this resistant population. The focus of the new 
programs has been the creation of a non-hospital based intake point and the 
development of new residential options. The proposed programs make exten- 
sive use of case managers to gradually engage clients at the City Reception 
until they are placed in long-term housing. The new ^trategie" include the 
following program components: 

Intake 

CrisJs Specialists — K»ntal Health professionals are stationed at tho 
City's Reception Center 24 hours, seven d^ys a week to screen 
individuals referred by City Social Service workers. Mental health 
clients are then sent to either the Emergency Evaluation Center or to 
the Residential Placement Center. 

Residential Placement Day Center — Homeless mentally ill persons 
referred by the Reception Center are assessed in a non-medical environ- 
ment at this program. Staff works with clients on long-terms placement 
strategies *n a warm, engaging atmosphere. Heals, showers, clear, 
clothes and opportunities for socialization are offered as a means of 
establishing staff/client relationships. The center is open seven 
days a week, from 8:00 *<m to 6:00 pm. The program i"« expected to serve 
up to 50 individuals each day. 



Residential Services 

Short-term Emergency Respite — Thi« program makes beds available to 
clients who have not been placed through the Residential Placement 
Center. When that center closes for the night, individuals who have 
not been placed are transported to one of two emergency respite sites. 
The next morning they return to the Placement Center for continued 
placement efforts. 

Placement/Rent Subsidies. Subsidy funds are being used to place home- 
less mentally individuals in boarding homes, single room occupancy 
hotels, ano shared apartment dwellings. Several placements using 
purchase of service" agreements have already been made. One goal of 
this effort is to spur the development of a wider range of long-term 

hn™o/S , 0 ??! 0 !!?' Mental health a 9 enc ies with existing boarding 
home/SRO af. illations are submitting plans to OMH/MR for the use of a 
portion of these funds. T.iis effort is expected to result in over 100 
long-term placements per year. 

Long-Term Care Residences. Two new residences, based upon the model 
developed by the Catholic Social Services, opened in February and March 
1987 respectively. The combined capacity for the two sites will total 
45. Case management and other mental health support services are 
provided. y * 

Case Management Services 

Intenr ve Case Management Services to the res'" -nts will be available 
to all clients identified through these new initiatives. Case managers 
will also support the activities of the crisis specialist* at the 
Department of Human Services' Reception Center ana will be responsible 
for severely mentally ill individuals as they move through the' network 
or Residential Placement Services. Case Management services will be 
available around the clock at the City Reception Center. The permanent 
case load for each case manager will bui^ to 25 cases. In addition to 
the case management unit based at the F ement Center, case managers 
from the community mental health centers or other specialized aaencies 
will work with clients once they move into long-term housing. 



Additional Planned Services 

Additional programs for the homeless mentally ill were recently funded 
and are expected to become operational later this year. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is supporting two small residences (15-16 bed facilities) 
which will increase the residential capacity of the Center City Project 
These facilities mark the first "low dema.J" programs supported by State 
funds. The National Institute of Mental Health has awarded funds through 
the Office of Mental Health/Mental Retardation to a local consumer advocacy 



organization (Mental Health Associative )* to support 
consumer outreacn and advocacy teams. These teams will 
expand the capacity of the current outreach teams. 



the development of 
coordinate with ano 
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Summary 

The Center City Project is a comprehensive, coordinated network of 
services, developed by the Office of Mental Health/Mental Retardation with 
the support of Mayor Wilson Goode. It attempts to address the complex needs 
of the severely mentally ill homelnss population using traditional as well 
as innovative approaches. The population served by this delivery system is 
heterogeneous and requires different services at different points in time. 
In Philadelphia a unique set of factors, including a strong and organized 
advocacy network and a responsive and committed leadership, have enabled 
OMH/MR to build a system of care that has significantly impactPd larue num- 
bers of homeless mentally ill individuals. For thos° vulnerable persons, 
the programs that make up the Center City Project contain effective ap- 
proaches to identify and engage them and then begin the process of rehabili- 
tation and transition f-om the streets to & stable living environment. 

Although extensive, however, current resources still fall short of the 
need. City officials, fc example, recognized a major deficiency in the 
network. While the City of Philadelphia has developed specialized housing 
options for mentally ill individuals, the need for extended care residences 
is far greater than th* current supply. Philadelphia officials note: 

"the problems faced by homeless mentally ill persons are largely 
related to national trends that are beyond the purview of the 
local mental health system. Homelessness, first and foremost, 
comes about as > r suit of poverty and a shortage of affordable 
housing. Mental illness exacerbates these situations and in- 
creases the risk of homelessness, but is seldom the sole cause. 
Until the larger issues are addressed in a comprehensive manner, 
every year new faces will replace those who have been successfully 
served." 
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Excerpt from U.S. Confsrance of Mayors, "Local Responses to thv Needs 
of Homelers Me.itally 111 Persons," May 1987. 
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ENCLOSURE #10 
MCNAY HOUSE 

I. ADMINISTRATION 

Parent Aqencv s People In Progress (formerly the Public Inebriate Program) 
634 South Spring Street 
Suite 400 

Los Angeles* California 90014 
(213) 622-3520 

Contact: Carol A. Nottley, Executive Director 

Backgrou nd of Parent Agency : People 1n Progress (P. I. P.) was established 
1n 1974 with a grant from the Natlona! institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism* 
and was Incorporated In 1975 as a 501 (c) (3) corporation. P. I. P. was created as 
the umbrella agency to link* support* and expand services to homeless alcoholics. 
The combined efforts of P. I. P. and Its affiliates — The Mary L1nd Foundation, 
Salvation Army-Harbor Light Center* Volunteers of America Alcohol Detoxification 
Center* and the Alcoholism Center for Women — have resulted 1n the coordination 
of services for homeless alcoholic men and women 1n the downtown area of Los 
Angeles. 

In 1982* P. I. P. established Its first satellite center "CARES" (Community 
Alcoholism Rehabilitation and Education Services)* located in the San Fernando 
Valley. In 1982* P. I. P. founded the Downtown Traffic School to provide first 
offender D.U.I, services. 

For more than 10 years* P. I. P. has supported the continuum of care concept 
1n a soda! model setting. Points on the continuum* ranging from entry Into the 
program to reentry irto the community* are marked by the following ten levels of 
P. I. P. services: 

1. Civilian Assistance Patrol (street outreach i <d rescue). 

2. Case finding (resource and referral). 

3. Drop-In Services. 

4. Social Model Detoxification. 
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5. 30-Day Primary Recovery (residential services provided by affiliating 
agencies) • 

6. Secondary Recovery (residential services provlced by affiliating 
agencies) . 

7. Outpatient. 

8. Reentry/ Vocational . 

9. Public Information and Education. 

10. Alcohol-Free Living Centers. 

IacgTfc Population: Th6 target population of the McNay House 1s homeless 
alcoholic men. The majority of the residents are referred through residential 
alcoholism agencies that service the central planning ar6a of Los Angeles County. 

SSDdCS-Acsa: The service area of the McNay House 1s the fifth 
supervisorial district of Los Angeles County. 

Facility Description? Currently P. I. P. maintains a number of AFLCs. The 
houses are all similar 1n layout* with larr^e living rooms* two bathrooms, large 
bedrooms* and fenced yards. P. I. P. has outfitted each house with basic 
furnishings* as well as cooking utensils, drapes, bed spreads* pictures, and 
other Items to make the houses functional and comfortable. The McNay House 
accommodates eleven men. 

Gfiait The goal of th* McNay House 1s to provide a supportive environment 
conducive to continuing recovery and preparation for Independent living within 
the community. 

Ho ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES 

Admission: Applicants for residency fn +he McNay House must have/be 
willing to meet the following qualifications: 

© A history of alcohol and/or chemical dependency. 

© A minimum of 3 months sobriety and/or chemical freedor.. 
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• An on-going personal recovery plan. 

a Be employed at an entry-level salary of $12*000 or under * or show 
evi dance of having sufficient Income to meet expenses of room and 
toard. People earning more than $12*000 per year will be considered 
for residency \u special circumstances* I.e.* recovery needs or level 
of financial obligations. 

• A desire to live with other recovering people **n a shared* sober* 
family environment. 

• Willingness and ability to be responsible for his/her own upkeep, 
Including food* clothing* and personal Items. 

• Willingness to perform shared housekeeping tasks and participate 1n 
house meetings. 

• A positive regard for* and acceptance of* other people. 
9 Payment of rent on a timely basis. 

• Compliance with house rules established by the house residents and 
P.I.P. 



Termination s Violation of any of the following seven house rules 1s 
Idered grounds for Immediate eviction from the McNay House: 

1* Abstinence from alcohol and mind-altering chemicals will be maintained 
at all t tes* both on and off the premises. 

2. Guests of residents are prohibited from bringing and/or consuming 
alcohol ^nd/or mind altering chemicals. 

3. Each resident 1s responsible for his/her payment of rent on a timely 
basis. If rent becomes two weeks delinquent* 1t is grout ds for 
eviction. 

4. Residents are responsible for their own purchase and preparation of 
food* cleanup duties* and personal hygiene. 

5. Residents will participate 1n shared household duties as determined by 
the resident group and/or the house manager. 

6. Fighting and/or verbal abuse between residents* residerts and 
neighbors* guests and/or staff is prohibited. 

7. Theft and/or willful destruction of the property of others 1s grounds 
for eviction. 



HC&lBUB Length Of Stay: The maximum length of stay at the McNay House 1s 
one year. 



Responsibilities of Resident*. Each resident receives a copy of the house 
rules and 1s required to sign an agreement of understanding. An orientation 
session 1s provided to explain the ^ules of the house* household schedules* and 
community services (Including AA meetings). 

Under the rules of the house* each resident 1s responsible for his/her own 
expenses of rent* food* and personal Items. Residents purchase and prepare their 
own meals, or they may decide to develop a collective agreement to have group 
meals. Household duties are also shared. Each resident 1s responsible for 
his/her own living area, laundry, and personal hygiene. Household tasks, such as 
yard clean-up* shared areas, and overall maintenance* are equally shared and 
assigned at the Internal residents 1 meetings. 

Each resident has a key to the house* and they are encouraged to 
participate 1n outside AA meetings and community activities. 

Bent: Residents at the McNay House pay $185 monthly. 

ifouse Rules £ The basic seven house rules (see Residents* Requirements for 
Termination) address overall house and living responsibilities. In addition to 
t K ese* the residents establish house guidelines for everyday matters such as 
.hopping* food preparation* clean-up, and TV viewing 1n the weekly residents 1 
meeting. Everyday guidelines may change according to the work and living 
routines of the current residents* however; house rules may only be changed with 
the permission of . e project's program director and according to established 
procedures. 

Adherence to the everyday guidelines 1s enforced by the residents, and any 
conflicts that arise are usually handled 1n the residents 1 meetings. Usually, 
this proves sufficient for the handling of most housekeeping problems. Recurring 
or more serious Infractions are handled by the house manager through established 
procedures. 
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Responsibiliti es o f House Managen The houso manager serves as a positive 
role model for the other residents. P.I. P. has reported that the most effective 
house managers have been those w1t^ more than six months sobriety, a strong 
personal program of recovery* and knowledge of community resources. When 
replacement of the manager 1s necessary* selection 1s generally made from the 
current residents. P. I. P. has found that the Inclusion of the residents 1n th6 
process of selecting a new house manager helps to assure cooperation with the 
replacement. 

Duties of the house manager Include facilitation of the weekly house 
meeting, monitoring of dally activities, collection of rent, scheduling 
housekeeping assignments, orientation of new residents, and reporting of any 
changes or problems to the parent agency. 

The house manager acts as a liaison between the residents and the narent 
agency and as a liaison betweon the resident and the community. Close 
corranunicatlon 1s maintained between the house manager and the parent agency. 
Staff members visit the house, telephone at least once weekly, and are available 
to the house manager 1n case of emergencies. The house manager facilitates the 
weekly res1dents ? meetings and assists In settling minor disputes or housekeeping 
problems. To help new residents become acquainted with -heir new community, he 
will accompany them to AA meetings or local events. 

Cootoensatlon for House Manager ; The house manager receives a reduction 1n 
rent for his services at the McNay House, 

Professional Staff ; During the f ,rst year of operation, the time of the 
following staff members of P. I. P. was expected to be needed: executive director 
(10 percent of time for two months), executive assistant (10 percent of time for 
three months), coordinator of CARES (25 percent of time for two months and 1C 
percent of time for one month), coordinator of case finding (25 percent of time 
for two months and 10 percent of time for one month), coordinator of reentry {10 
percent of time for one month), maintenance helper (100 percent of time for one 
month), and another maintenance helper (50 percent of time for one month). 

« 
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Qn-ggina Relationship with Pa rent Agency ; The management of P. I. P. 
believes that 1t*1s not necessary to employ additional paid staff for the 
operation of an AFLC, however; continuing Interaction and communication with the 
parent agency 1s of the utmost Importance. Inadequate Interaction leads to high 
Incidence of recidivism* Internal house problems, low morale among residents, 
high vacancy rates, and Increased cost of operation. 

For these reasons, * designated staf " member visits the house once *"*ekly 
for a chort meeting vlth the house manager and residents, and he submits a weekly 
report to the executive director of the parent agency. The cost associated w1tn 
this level of staff Involvement 1s minimal, requiring approximately ons hour of 
staff time weekly. But according to P. I. P., the weekly meetings have contributed 
to a more stable residency pattern and a higher rate of positive reentry Into the 
larger community among the residents. 

P.I.P.'s board of directors receive a monthly report from the executive 
director on the status oT al~ °.I.P. programs, Including the McNay House. All 
programs are considered to be under the direct supervision of the executive 
director, while the ultimate responsibility for financial Mobility and contract 
compliance rests with the board of directors. 

Record keeping and f1s i affairs are the rosponslhfl 1ty of the parent 
agency. Rent 1s collected \j the house manager and turned to the parent agency 
for a receipt. It 1s deposited by the program bookkeeper. All expenses 
connected with the house's operation are paid through the parent agency. 

III. FISCAL INFORMATION 

Sources Of RftYflmift: All of P.I.P.'s AFLCs ere designed to be self- 
sufficient after the termination of Los Angeles County funding. The primary 
source of revenue 1s derived from residents' rent payment. Monthly costs for 
rent, utilities, and maintenance expenses are estimated to be between $850 and 
$950 per AFLC. Monthly resident rent 1s approximately $975 per house for full 
residency. Any surplus realized goes Into the house co dngency fund to cover 
emergency repairs, refurbishing, and resident vacancy 
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BildflSt: The following 1s a proposed budget for an AFLC fronr. P. I. P.: 

(First Year) 

County Allocation e $48*920 

Volunteers , , 536 

Rent Payment 13*500 

TOTAL $f=~ ^56 

BEEMSES 
(First Year) 

Employees and Benefits $ 5,025 

Services, Supplies, and Depredation 30,931 

Fac111t; Lease 27,000 

TOTAL 9 $62,956 



Excerpt from National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
"Alcohol-Free Living Environments for Homeless Individuals," 



October 1986. 
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LINKAGE 

Linkage is a policy designed to 
share the prosperity of Bostons 
downtown boom with the city's 
Ic .v- and mode 1:2:0 income 
residents. 

Last year, the Flynn Administra- 
tion expanded the linkage pro- 
gram to increase resources for 
affordable housing, apply the 
linkage funds more quickly, and 
expand job training oppor- 
tunities to bring more Boston 
residents into the economic 
mainstream. 

The linkage concept was first 
introduced in 1982 by a ccalitior 
of citizens groups and public of 
ficials (including then-Ci^ 
Councilor Raymond L. Flynn) 
with support from ttu Boston 
Globe. The policy was officially 
adopted in December 1983 by 
the Boston Zoning Commission 

The initial linkage formula cal'ed 
for developers of commercial 
projects exceeding 100,000 
square feet to contribute $5.00 
» per square foot to a Neighbor- 
hood Housing Trust to be used 
to construe; or rehab housing for 
low- and moderate-income resi- 
dents. The developers' contribu- 
tions were to be paid over a 
12-year period; the first paym^nz 
was due two years after the issu- 
, anceofa building permit or upon 
the issuance of a certificate of oc- 
cupancy, whichever came first. 

The Flynn Administration ap- 
proved 18 projects 5\bject tc 
• these requirements. Developers 
of these projects agreed to com- 
mit 536 million in linkage funds 
for low- and moderate-income 
housing. 
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In November 1985, Mayor Flynn 
proposed, and in February of 
this year the Zoning Commis- 
sion approved, a revision of 
boston s linkage policy. The 
linage fee was increased to 
$6.00 per square foot. The pay- 
ment period was reduced from 
12 years to 7 years. The first; pay- 
ment now is expected upon is- 
suance of a building permit. The 
extra one dollar payment is ear- 
marked for job training programs. 

This change reflects an 85 per- 
cent increase *\ the linkage fee v 
the net present value of payments 
has increased from $2.58 per 
square foot to $4.78 per square 
foot in current dollars. Four 
developments have already been 
approved under the revised 
policy, netting almost $3 million. 

In total, the Hynn Administra- 
tion has approved 22 projects 
totalling approximately 10 
million square feet that hav<; 
committed $38.8 million uj 
linkage funds. The first linkage 
payment is due in April 1987. 

In April 1986, the Mayor initiated 
another change so that linkage 
funds can benefit n ^ghborhood 
residents more immediately. 
Under the new "housing crea- 
tion regulations," developers are 
now allowed to mr their linkage 
contribution up . . nt based on a 
formula of their expected pay- 
ments* currents value. This 
money can be used to build or 
rehab affordable housing. 

The developer of the Ingalls 
Building in the Back Bay has 
already taken advantage of this 
option. The $276,000 in linkage 
funds will be directed to Foun- 
tain Hill Square, a 116-unit con- 
dominium project on a 5 acre 
BRA parcel in the heart of Rox- 
•bury The linkage funds will help 
developer Richard Taylor in- 
crease the low- and moderate- 
income units from 35 percent to 
50 percent of the total project 



Several other developers have in- 
dicated their interest in utilizing 
the housing creation option. 

Earlier this year, Mayor Flynn ap- 
pointed the seven members to 
the Neighborhood Housing 
Trust, which administers the 
linkage funds. The seven members 
are: Larry Dwyer, Nelson Merced, 
Francis O'Brien, John Connolly, 
City Councillor Bruce Boiling, 
Collector-Treasurer George 
Russell and Mary Maclnncs. 

Boston's successful linkage pro- 
gram is viewed as a national 
model for expanding affordable 
housing in a period of federal 
cutbacks. Of course, linkage 
funds cannot fill the huge gap 
left by Washington's withdrawal 
from affordable-housing and job 
training. It does represent, * 
ever, a serious effort to nan^w 
the gap between Boston s down- 
town affluence and its low- and 
moderate-income population. 

In 1986, the City overcame a 
legal challenge to its linkage 
policy. A Superior Court dea- 
con striking down the linkage 
amendment was overturned <i 
appeal to the Supreme Judicial 
Court. 

INClUSIONAkY zoning 

A centerpiece of the Flynn 
Administration is the link bet- 
ween economic growth and 
economic justice. In housing, as 
in jobs, it is critical that all 
Boston residents benefit from 
the City's economic prosperity. 
It was this guiding philosophy, as 
well as a careful analysis of 
Bostons strong housing market, 
that lead Mayor Flynn to propose 
mciusionary zoning in July, 1986. 



Dunng the year, the Flynn Admiru 
stration closely monitored the 
City s housing starts. At the mid- 
year point, the Mayor evaluated 
the performance of Bostons 
housing economy. In terms of 
overall production, the numbers 
looked good. By the end of June, 
permits for 2290 units had bee a 
approved— -two-thirds of the 
Mayor's goal. der careful 
scaitiny, the figures revealed a 
worrisome gap between private 
and public development. 

In the first six months, 716 units 
were constructed on City-owned 
sites; this was 31.3 percent (about 
one-third) of the total. Of these, 
556 units (77.7 percent) were 
affordable to low- and moderate- 
income persons. The remaining 
1,564 units (68.7 percent of the 
total) were constructed on 
privately-held sites Of these, on- 
ly nine units (less than one per- 
cent) were afforoable to low- and 
moderate-income persons. In 
other words, city-owned parcels 
accounted for one-third of all 
housing starts, but over 98 per- 
cent of all affordable housing 
starts. 

Mayor Flynn recognized that 
most of the housing now under 
construction, and proposed for 
future development, is market- 
rate housing on private land. 
Most of this housing is beyond 
the financial reach of even 
moderate-income families. 
There is a wide gap between 
what the private market is pro- 
viding and what working 
families can afford. The City has 
been successful in creating affor- 
dable housing on public sites. 
But the City's inventory is only a 
small fraction of the. developable 
laud and building? for housing. 
If the City is to meet the housing 
nreds of Boston's diverse popu- 
lation, the private sector must 
participate in the solution. 



Injuly, Mayor Flynn proposed an 
iaclusionary zoning policy for 
" the City to expand production cf 
affordable housing. The policy 
calls for the inclusion of affor- 
dable housing for low- and 
moderate-income residents- 
equal to 10 percent of the overall 
development — in private resi- 
dential projects seeking zoning 
relief The policy would apply to 
developments with ten or more 
units; rental projects outside 
downtown below 25 units 
would be exempr 

In announcing the policy, Mayor 
Flynn stated that as a result of 
Boston's extremely strong hous- 
ing market M we know this (inclu- 
sionary zoning) is possible 
without putting undue burdens 
on the developers we need to 
recruit to build this housing " 
The Mayor noted that the city's 
housing market created both a 
crisis and an opportunity 

"The crisis exists in the soaring 
cost of housing that makes it dif- 
ficult for low- and moderate- 
income people to afford a decent 
place to live. The opportunity 
exists to share the benefits of 
Boston's profitable housing 
market with those long time 
resiuents who would otherwise 
be left behind." 

The Mayor's proposal was 
modeled on c \icccssfi)I inclu- 
sionary zoning prograrrs in over 
100 communities across the 
country. It was created based on 
a careful analysis of Boston's 
housing market io evaluate the 
financial feasibility of implemen- 
ting the policy. 



Immediately the Mayor's mclu- 
sionary policy met with en- 
thusiastic supp ort from diverse 
sectors of the community From 
state government, Governor 
Michael Dukakis, EOCD Sec- 
retary Amy Anthony and MHFA 
Executive Director Marvin Sifl- 
inger endorsed the policy and 
promised to work closely with 
the Flynn Administration to im- 
plement it. The Governor told 
the Boston Globe: "Inclusionary 
zoning makes sense . . .Most of 
the private housing developers 
Tm talking to say because of the 
unbelievably inflated rental 
levels, they're in a position to do 
some internal subsidizing" of af- 
fordable units. The Archdiocese 
of Boston, Citizens Housing and 
Planning Association, and Massa- 
chusetts Fair Share testified in 
support of inclusionary zoning 
at a crowded BRA public hcanng 
July 10. A wide range of neigh- 
borhood and religious leaders as 
well as non-profit development 
groups also lent their support. 

S^id Fa.r Share's Kathy Gorman: 
"'Inclusionary zoning will make 
sure that those profiting on from 
Boston's neighborhoods . . . must 
bcarsomc of the burden of 
preserving and expanding the 
supply of affordable housing." 

Professor Rachel Bratt, a housing 
expert at Tufts University, wrote 
an article in the Boston Business 
Journal supporting the Mayor's 
proposal. She explained: "In 
some ways, inclusionary zoning 
is a true Republican strategy. It 
engages the private sector to pro- 
vide a service that was previously 
supported by the federal govern- 
ment. In other ways, inclusionary 
zoning is a true liberal Demo- 
cratic approach. It fosters public- 
private partnerships and leverages 
public powers and resources." 



Developers added their voices m 
support as well. In another 
Boston Busiress Journal article, 
developers Morton C Hodin anu 
Marshall J. Derby wrote that in- 
clusionary zoning "may be the 
most pro-development alter- 
native available for solving the 
housing affordabili ty crisis . . . 
The increased \aluc that results 
from zoning relief provides the 
funds necessary to create bclow- 
markct units." 

Developers have supported in- 
clusionary zoning in deeds as 
well as words, demonstrating the 
policy's feasibii ly in the strong 
Boston market. On cheir own, 
developers have volunteered to 
set-aside 10 percent of their pro- 
jects for low- an J moderate- 
income housing. Developers of 
projects in Mission Hill, Allston- 
Brighton, Roxbury, the North 
End, Back Bay, Dorchester, and 
elsewhere have incorporated 
"inclusionary" units in their 
developments. 

Mayor Flynn s proposal stimu- 
lated widespread public discus- 
sion. This has helped to clarify 
and improve the proposal. In 
1987, the Flynn Administration 
expects to move inclusionary 
zoning from a proposal to an 
enacted policy. 



AFFORDABLE TOWNHOUSES IN 
DUDLEY SQUARE 

^Construction will soon begin on 
Winslow Coiij 1. a 24-unit 
to wnhou5e development on 
Dudley Street in Roxbury. 

The Winslow Cou rt project is one 
of the many BR A-initiated projects 
in Roxbury since Mayor Flynn took 
office, in that period, th e BRA has 
approved or completed 1.555 units 
of housing, a $153 million invest- 
ment, in th' neighborhood, half of 
which are targeted for low- and 
moderate-income residents. Five 
hundred units are already started 
or completed. 

The project will provide homeowner- 
ship opportunities for moderate- 
income families earning $25,000 
to $30,000. The developer is a non- 
profit organization with a long 
track record of serving the Rox- 
bury community. Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers of 
Greater Boston (OiQ, a job training 
center, is branching into housing 
development for the first time. 
Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, a iarqe 
private developer that has t;vorked 
closely with OIC in its job training 
efforts, is providing free technical 
assistance fbrthe $2 :/2miilicr, 
Winslow Court project. 

Winslow Court will consist of 20 
two bedroom and four three- 
bedroom townhouses. The land 
was provided by the BRA. which 
aiso worked with OIC to obtain a 
$360,000 UDAG grant from the 
federal government. The UDAG 
will lower the selling price of each 
unit by $15,000. The Massachu- 
setts Housing Finance Agency will 
provide low interest financing for 
thehomebuyers. 

At a ceremony announcing the 
UDAG. Mayor Flynn and Clarence 
Donlan, OIC executive director, ox- 
pressed the hnpe that the WSnsiow 
Court development will spur addi- 
tional affordable housing and 
commercial development, as well 
as reduce blight, crime and 
unemployment. 



LOWELLSQUARE— -THE LAST 
WEST END PARCEL 

Five developers are competing for 
the last urban renewal parcel in 
the old West End. A key compo- 
nent of each proposal is the addi- 
tion of affordable housing in this 
key downtown area. 

The BRA issued its guidefnes in 
July 1986 for this veluable 1-1/2 
acre site, which it ha., termed 
Lowell Square. The guidelines call- 
ed for a nix of retail, hotel, and/or 
office space, but primary emphasis 
waj giver, to housing. At ast one- 
half of the housing units must he 
affordable to low- and moderate- 
income persons. 

The BRA received five proposals. 
Each development team included 
either a non-profit group or a 
minority partner in response to 
the BRA's guidelines. 

The development teams include a 
joint venture between Beacon 
Companies and Greater Boston 
Community Development Corpora- 
ton: Stapieton Associates/Goidome. 
teamed up with Rogerson House: a 
partnership between Housing Eco- 
nomics of Cambridge and the Arch- 
diocese of Boston: H&D Develop- 
ment Company in conjunction 
with a new non-profit group com* 
posed of former West End residents: 
and A J. Lane Company of South- 
borough teamed up with developer 
Paul May sjid Me National Asso- 
ciation of Government Employees. 

The proposals range from about 
200 to over 400 housing units and 
include a variety of other uses and 
designs. 

The demolition of the old West End 
in 1960s is considered one of 
tiV> ?nost tragic planning mistakes 
in the country. Before it wis razed, 
the npighborhood consisfx-d pri- 
marily of brick four-to-six story 
buildings, occupied by low- and 
moderate-income families as well 
as a variety of neighborhood retail 
and food stores. The West End ex- 
perienced a succession of ethnic 
qroups and reflected a stable, blue- 
collar neighborhood, described by 
sociologist Herbert Gans in Ms 
stutfy. The Urban Villagers. 




Housing will soon be constructed on 
Lowell Square, near Charles River Park 
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Among the structures built to 
replace the old West End were the 
Charles River Park apartments. 
The Lowell Square parcel adjoins 
the apartment complex. In con- 
trast to the luxury housing created 
at Charles River Park, the BRA's 
plan for Lowell Square is intended 
to provide housing for a wide 
range of income groups. wit w 
special emphasis on low- and 
moderate-income families. 

The BRA expects to select a team 
to develop Lowell Square ir 1987. 

PRIVATE SECTOR 
VACANT BUILDINGS 

T^c disposition of City-owned 
property is a key part of the ef- 
fort to transform abandoned 
buildings into affordaole hous- 
ing. But as the r lynn Administra- 
tion discovered, much of the 
problem is beyond the im- 
mediate reach of the City's 
authority. Most abandoned 
buildings arc not owned by the 
City, but by private individuals. 

When the City completed its in- 
ventory of abandoned buildings 
late in 1984, it discovered that 90 
percent of them were privately- 
owned. About half of these ow- 
ed back property u»xcs, some for 
many years. The other half paid 
their taxes on time. The inven- 
tory helped City officials to ask, 
and answer, several important 
questions: 

• Who owned these L ;ildings? 
Local neighbors? Far off 
speculators? 

• If some owners had avoided 
paying taxes for years, could 
the City speed jp the fare- 
closure of the tax-dclinqucrt 
buildings, in order to get them 
impaired and occupied? 



• Why would someone keep a 
building vacant and boarded- 
up, but continue to pay taxes 
on a regular basis? Could 
anything be done to encourage 
these owners t( renovate these 
buil&ngs and eliminate the 
blighting influence on the 
neighborhood? 

The abandoned building inven- 
tory revealed that owners of tax 
delinquent buldings were a 
varied group. Only a handful of 
individuals owned more than 
one or two buildings. Some 
owners owed only a few hun- 
dred dollars in b2Ck taxes. 
Others owed thousands of 
dollars, accumulated over many 
years. The most important infor- 
mation uncovered by the inven- 
tory was that, in the past, City 
tad made little effort to cither 
collect the delinquent taxes or 
obtain *he buildings through 
foreclosure. In fact, on most 
buildings, the City had not even 
taken the initial step — petitioning 
the State Land Court— in the 
foreclosure process 

The Flynn Administration in- 
herited a cumbersome, ineffi- 
cient, and time-consuming 
foreclosure process that made 
swift "'rquisition— and rehabili- 
tation — of the large number of 
tax-delinquent properties 
impossible. 

Tax Delinquent Buildings 

The^ were thousands of ta>- 
dcl.nquent properties in Boston: 
small vacant lots, large occupied 
apartment buildings, single- 
family occupied homes, aban- 
doned b jildings. The taxes owed 
ranged from a few hundred dollars 
to a few hundred thousand dollars. 
The City had no priorities or 
guidelines to determine which 
use-delinquent properties it 
would seek to obtain by begi .»::r v 
the foreclosure process. As a 
result, many properties with lit- 
tle development potential clogg- 
ed the state Land Court, while 



vacant buildings in dire need of 
rehabilitation never entered the 
foreclosure process. 

The severe understaffing of the 
state -and Court created an inor- 
dinate backlog of pending cases, 
most of which would not get 
resolved for years, if ever. In 
1983, for example, the cc n 
received about 3,500 foreclosure 
petitions (1,830 from Boston), 
but was only able to ^ mpletc 
1,100. The Boston petitu. ts in- 
cluded a hodgepodge of proper- 
tics, but only a small portion of 
the tax-delinquent abandoned 
bulidings that littered Boston s 
neighborhoods. 

Beyond the inordinate time it 
took for the City to obtain a 
building through foreclosure, it 
faced an additional delay in get- 
ting a building rchabbed. Ei'cn 
after the City took title to a vacant 
building, the state Land Court, 
by law, still gave the previous 
owner an entire year to pay the 
back taxes to etc City. As a result, 
such buildings svood in legal J:mbo. 
In one example, the City sold 
several deteriorated buildings, 
obtained through foreclosure, to 
a neighborhood CDC to rehab 
for affordable housing. After the 
CDC began to renovate the struc- 
tures, the previous owner— seeing 
the value in these buildings- 
presented the City with a check 
for almost 5200,000 to pay the 
back taxes. The state Land Court 
ruled that the foreclosure was 
overturned. Reluctantly, the City 
took the check— it had no choice. 

The Flynn Administration, 
through the Property Disposi- 
tion Committee, went to work 
and took a number of significant 
steps to correct these problems. 

• First, based on its inventory of 
abandoned buildings, the City 
established a priority system 
for moving property through 
the foreclosure process. Vacant, 
abandoned buildings were 
given top priority B Od;ng«j 
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identified by the inventory 
were put into the foreclosure 
process. All owners of aban- 
doned buildings were, thus, 
put on notice: Pay your taxes, 
or the City will eventually 
foreclose and renovate your 
building. (Vacant land that can 
be assembled into larger 
parcels for housing develop- 
ment was assigned second 
place in the priority system). 

• Second, the City successfully 
worked for changes in statt 
law reducing the time during 
which a delinquent owner can 
attempt to reclaim abandoned 
housing. The Flynn Adminis- 
tration, and the Boston delcga 
tionin the state legislature, filed 
legislation to reduce the time r 
previous owner can appeal a 
foreclosure from one year to 

1 o days. On January 7, 1985. 
Governor Dukakis signed thib 
legislation into law at ceremonies 
in Codman Square. 

• Third, the dry obtained author- 
ity to grant tax abatements on 
tax-delinquent abandoned 
buildings (one to six units). 
This wouldallow low- and 
moderate-income residents 
and non-profit groups to 
quickly rehabilitate a vacant 
building without inheriting the 
accumulated back *axes that 
make renovations much more 
costly. Previously, anyone who 
purchased a tax-delinquent va- 
cant building had to request an 
abatement from the state Dcpart- 
ent of Revenue, a process that 
often took years to resolve. 
With thT new auchority (pro- 
vided under the legislation 
citedabove), the City's Assessing 
Department can * ^st purchasers 
of abandoned bu. Jings who 
require tax abatements to lower 
rehab costs and provide afford- 
able housing. This is a usually a 
much quicker path to rehabili- 
tation than the lengthy fore- 
closure process. 



v-tc^m Buildings. Taxes Paid 

Scattered throughout Boston's 
neighborhoods are only partly 
"abandoned." buildings. Vacant, 
boarded-up, targets for arson and 
crime, they have clearly been 
abandoned by their owners in 
one sense. But, when the C\\\ 
sends out its twicc-a-ycar pro- 
perty tax bills, the owners send 
in their checks— paid in full" In 
this sense, the owners haven't 
abandoned the buildings. 

The City's vacant building inven- 
tory (now being updated) iden- 
tified at least 300 buildings in 
this situation. 

Having met the challenge of the 
disposition of Cityowned va- 
can. buildings, and having made 
significant progress in identify- 
ing and renovatingtax-delinquent 
vacant buildings; the next 
challenge facing the Flynn Ad- 
ministration was developing a 
strategy for this third category of 
vacant buildings — privately 
owned, taxes paid. 

To demon' rate his concern, in 
August l9bo Mayor Flynn joined 
Wilmot Whitney. Jr.. pres.. tntof 
the Greater Boston Real Estate 
Board, in a put y \c appeal to 
owners of these privately-owned 
vacant buildings to renovate these 
properties for affordable housing. 
The Cif tood prepared, the 
Mayor „ ,d. to assist these owners 
by providing low-interest rehab 
loans. Tnt subsidies for tenants, 
and '~r low-interest mortgages 
tc ;st-time homebuycrs. 

During a street corner press con- 
ference in South Boston. Mayor 
Flynn and Mr. Whitney called on 
owners to cither rcnab these 
buildings into housing or sell 
^hem to those who will. 



Two vacant buildings stood on 
the comer where the press con- 
ference took place. One was a 
privately-owned boarded-up 
building, purchased from the 
City in 1983 through the old auc- 
tion process, but never fixed up. 
The building across the street 
was sold by the City through the 
new disposition process and was 
being rehabilitated into housing. 

The City's efforts to rehab vacan: 
buildings are having the desired 
effects. Tiie City is now getting a 
steady stream of buildings through 
the forr^^urcprocess— buildings 
that are then sold and rehabbec 
for affordable housing, as des- 
cribed earlier. The foreclosure 
process through state Land Court 
is still too slow, but there have 
been marked improvements in 
the past two years as the City 
identifies which properties — 
abandoned buildings — it wants 
the most. At the sarpc f !tne. more 
owners arc paying their back 
taxes, realizing that the City is 
now serious about foreclosure 
and that, in Boston's housing 
market, these vacant buildings 
are now valuable properties. 
This, of course, is potentially a 
double-edged sword. Once 
these cwners pay their delin- 
quent taxc. . the City wants them 
to fix up their buildings, a pro- 
blem that will be addressed below. 

The legislation is working, too. 
The City now has coniidence 
that once it sells a foreclosed 
K uildmg for rehab, the pnor 
owner cannot reclaim it up to a 
year later. The City's tax abate- 
ment program for abandoned 
buildings is keeping the Assess- 
ing Department busy. The back 
taxes it forgives to facilitate 
rehaUIitation is more than ,*<ct 
by the addition of new afford- 
able housing and property 
returned to the City's tax rolls. 



BOSTON HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIP 

The Boston Housing Partnership 
(BHP)— hailed nationwide as a 
model of local housing inno- 
vation — illustrates the success of 
the Flynn Administration s in- 
itiatives to reclaim abandoned 
buildings. Its ambitious firs: 
project— a $38 million restora- 
tion of 7Q0 apartments in 69 
buildings, all for low- and 
moderate-income families— is 
now almost complete. Over 500 
f nilies arc already living in their 
n^wly-renovatcd homes. 

The BHP is a working partner- 
ship betw en City and sate of- 
ficials. nc*i$hborhood-bascd 
non-profit Co nmunity Develop- 
ment Corporations, and business 
leaders. A small central staff, 
funded primarily by City and 
state grants, provides technical 
assistance. The CDCs do the 
hands-on, day-to-day housing 
rehab— selecting the buildings, 
purchasing them, hiring archi- 
tects ard contractors, supervising 
the renovations, and selecting 
the tenants. The CDCs will also 
manage the apartments. The 
private sector plays several key 
roIe5: lenders provide financing; 
foundations provide grants for 
staffing; developers add their ex- 
pertise. The state government, 
through EOCD and MHFA, pro- 
vides both funding support for 
CDC staff as well as financing for 
the renovations and rental sub- 
sidies for the tenants. The City 
governments ole includes a 
variety of efforts: funding for 
CDC and central office staff; 
funds to help CDCs purchase 
buildings from private owners 
and tax abatements to lower 
rehab costs, disposition of City- 
owned buildings for renovation: 
fast-track processing of BHP pro- 
jects through the zoning and per- 
mitting system. 
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The BHP is a complex consor- 
tium, borne of necessity by 
federal housing cutbacks, but it 
has been successful thanks to the 
true s^rit of cooperation among 
all the key players. In its short, 
three-year history, it has been 
gMided by the strong leadership 
o! two pragmatic idealists- 
William Edgerly and Bob Whittlesy. 
Edgerly. Chairman of the State 
Street Bank, has served as BHP 
chairman since its inception. A 
hands-on leader, he brought 
together the city's major banks 
lo participate in the BHP ana 
played an active role in making 
the many pieces fit. Whittlesy, a 
veteran of community develop- 
ment and a founder of Greater 
Boston Community Develop- 
ment (the nations foiemost non 
profit housing technical assis- 
tance group), >ervcs as BHP's ex- 
ecutive director. He supervises 
the central staff as well as work- 
ing dosay with CDC Quiffs, 
banks and government agencies 
to make the program work. 

The key accomplishment of the 
BHP's first project—beyond the 
actual rehab oPOO apartments- 
is its success in expanding the 
capacity of CDCs to undertake 
major development projects. By 
pooling resources and sharing 
expertise, the BHP has provided 
these non-profit groups with un- 
paralcllcd experience that will 
make future projects easier. 



Boston now has the most exten- 
sive and sophisticated network 
of non-profit community-based 
housing groupi in the nation. 
These groups, committee to pro- 
viding affordable housing, started 
ou as fledgling organizations. 
Some of their earliest projects 
never got off the ground or faced 
enormous obstacles. Through 
the FHP umbrella, the more ex- 
perienced groups nclped the 
newer ones leain the ropes. 
Groups tha: h«d only tried small 
rehab projects in the past movtd 
on the larger renovation pro- 

>, some arc now undertaking 
nvw construction. Moreover, the 
success of these non-profit CDCs 
have inspired other non-profit 
groups, outside the BHP umbrella, 
to initiate development projects. 



BOSTON HOUSING PARTNERSHIP 
PROJECTS • PHASE 1 

Codman f quare HDC (80 units) 
Dorchester Bay CDC (58 units) 
Fenway CDC (20 units) 
AIlston/Bngirton CDC (?.0 units) 
Fields Corner CDC (76 units) 
Mission Hill NHS (74 units) 
Lena Park CDC (93 units) 
Quincy Geneva HC (101 units) 
ftoxbury/North Dorchester 

Neighborhood Revitaiization Corp. 

(96 units) 
Urban Edge (82 units) 
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Seattle considers itself a family oriented community. Ev«n with 
a decrease over the past two decades in families wi£h children as 
J. ? SS° r i 10 S ° £ overa11 Population, Seattle has maintained strong 
*JSS d 5 Wl f H 3 hete ™9 en *°^ mix of types of households and 
ages, nany families are moving into and staying in the city. 

In the past few years there have been increasing efforts to make 
Seattle more livable to families. This is reflected in the 
significant increase in City youth-oriented programs, the creation 
and activities of KidsPlace, and the recent creation of the Family 
and Youth Commission. At the same time, the number of both 
children within families and emancipated youth who are homeless 
has increased within King County and particularly within the city. 

in5l?I l !If -J 1 ""' i % definsd fa y the City of Seattle as one or more 
aauits taking care of one or more dependents. In Seattle a 
^!" ei K S f^ £air 'i ly i s , likely to be a minority, female-headed 
household, the adult between the ages of 25 and 44 years, with two 

?™,n d ; en Und6r 11 ! yea 5 S 0f a * e - T * e * are ffiost ofte " from King 
County, are unemployed, currently have little or no income Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) is the most common type of 
public assistance usee by families), and may h.-ve substance abuse 
problems. This typical family has become homeies because of 
inconie-reiatea problems, abusive situations or ev cicn/ 
displacement. 

While fewer in number, two-parent households are increasing amonq 
ths homeless. Parents in these families are young (between the 
ages of 25 and 44) and have one to three children, with half unde- 
the age of five years. 

Families have mere d'Jficulty finding adequate shelter and livinq 
arrangements than du single people. They do not have the options 
o* less expensive SRO (Single Resident Occupancy) and studio 
apartments and are less able to double up with other adults On 
incomes below 50% of the SMSA median ($14,950 for a family of 
three; $16,600 for a family 0 f four), families must find larqer 
living quarters than singles - a housing type that is more 
expensive and less available. The demand for larger units of 
affordable housing (including public housing) far exceeds current 
supply. Additionally single-parent and even two-parent families 
may face discrimination in ;he housing market, further restricting 
their choices for affordable housing. Although their housing 
difficulties are greater, homeless families are less visible than 
single adult hornless people, making the extent of homelessne* s 
among families not as easily seen or defined. 
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Approximately 5?o, or 35%, of the total 1,453 emergency shelter 
beds in the city as of the end of 1986 were available to familie- 
with children: over 250 beds for one-ar J two-parent families, 1.5 
beds for single women and female heads of hous hold with children, 
and 34 beds exclusively for abused women and c >ildren. These are 
provided in 15 shelters, eleven of which are funded substantially 
by the City. Host of these programs serve single women as well as 
women arid children, so the proportion of beds available to 
families "varies from week to week. Most progtams provide shelter 
in a single group facility r in an apartment building or complex. 
<Non-f acili ty-based programs use vouchers that allow families to 
s*\y in designated local hotels/motels . Approximately 101 of the 
total 500 beds are provided to families and single women through 
voucher programs. 

Turnaway statistics, which measure those who seek shelter but are 
turned away, show that there ai* many mere families seekinq 
shelter than can be accommodated. These counts are an "overall 
indication of demand, useful in identifying trends in total demand 
for emergency shelter." ( 1986 King County Emergency Shelter 
Update Hopelessness Revisited , p. 321 From 1983 to the total 

number of people seeking shelter increased steadily. At the same 
time, the supply of shelter beds increased significantly but did 
not keep pace with demand. in 1983, 38% of homeless women were 
served (575 out of 1,513); in 19e5, 32% were served (666 out of 
2,067), In 1983, 27% of children were served (658 out of 1,777), 
but in 1985 only 15% were served {327 out of 2,112). 1 These 
statistics, while for a] i of King County, reflect that our iocal 
capacity for shelter ing women and children has not increased 
enough tc reduce the number turned away. These statistics also 
reflect the number of families who are not served by the shelter 
system but nseo access to emergency services. The Homeless Family 
St;ategy ir based on the City of Seattle's commitment to the basic 
rights of food, shelter and clothing for all families. It is also 
based on a strong belief that children are indeed our greatest 
"natural resource" - that no child should be deprived of bas^c 
necessities and of the opportunity for a safe and healthy life. 

Assumptions outlined below reflect the knowledge gained frem 
research on homeless families and on current economic and 
poli tical realities. 



The following statistics are based on a survey of 24 emergency 
shelters and interviews with 351 shelter clients, undertaken for 
the King County study in 1985. 
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Assumptions : 



1. Homelessness is a growing national problem. 

2. Homeless families and children make up an increasing 
proportion of the population, both locally and nationally. 

3. T* main causes of homelessness among families are systemic. 
They stem from the economic structure, poverty and racism and 
particularly affect women and children of color. 

4. The longer people (including children) are homeless, the more 
dysfunctional they become. 

5. Until families are housed adequately in permanent housing 
their overall stability is at risk. 

6. The current lack of a strong federal role (especially in the 
production of low-income housing) will not change 
significantly in the foreseeable future. 

7. The State's policies and prograns serving low-income families 
are changing (e.g. Family Independence Frog-ram) . while 
policy changes are not yet clear, more state funds will be 
available to serve this population in the near future. 

8. Seattle has developer a strong emergency shelter services 
system that should be the foundation for the City's Homeless 
Family Strategy. Gaps in this system include cultural, 
language and physical accessibility and must be addressed. 

G oals 

1. Prevent the occurrence of homelessness among families. 

2. ft limize the length of time any family or child is homeless, 
once homelessness has occurred, 

3. Minimize the impacts of homelessness on children by placing a 
high priority on the needs ot children and youth throughout 
all public and private systems of care. 

4. Meet the needs of culturally different families throughout 
all systems providing assistance to homeless families. 

5. Assure that all children in our community hav a permanent 
home by placing a high priority on the housing needs of 
homeless families . 

6. Develop a comprehensive community system of srr.-i.^s to deal 
with th* multiple needs of all members of at-risk families 
and homeless families from the initial emergency response 
until they are stabilized. 



The policies and strategies for homeless families are organized 
v*thin four categories: prevention , emergency response , 
transi tion , and stabilization . As described by Nancy Kaufman 
(Housing the Home ) ess , "Hopelessness : A Comprehensive Approach, " 
pp. ?35-345), all attempts must first be made to prevent 
homelessness. Once homelessness occurs, service strategies must 
deal with the crisis of homelessness, provide intensive support 
through. a transition period, and continue support during a period 
of stabilize*' ion. Housing, employment and support services are 
Jtey components in each of the four categories. Continuity of both 
housing and support services is essential as homeless families 
move from one phase to the next. Homeless f*> ilies will have a 
greater likelihood of achieving long term stability and 
self-sufficiency if services are provided with such continuity and 
breadth , 



I. PREVENTION* PHASE 

The most effective strategy for dealing with homelessness is to 
prevent its occurrence. Homelessness is traumatic and has long 
term negative impacts on both adults and children. It does not 
occur suddenly, without warning, hut usually is the result of a 
series of losses, failures and longer tern problems. Prior to a 
precipitating event that causes actual homelessness, most families 
are "at risk." This means they do not have stable situations, 
either economically or personally. Thus they are at risk of 
losing their ability to function independently and of becoming 
heirless. As is true with many societal problems, preventing 
homelessness is more cost effective and most beneficial to those 
affected. Therefore our first strategy mur,t be to prevent people 
from becoming homeless. 

The City ~f Seattle already dees a great deal to help low-income 
families and youth. The specific proposals in this strategy seek 
tc strengthen and focus these efforts help those at-risk of 
becoming horr.eless, particularly through creased outreach in the 
community • 

A. HOUSING 

Affordable, permanent, low-cost housing is a key element in 
both preventing and correcting homelessness. Without a place 
to live, neither individuals nor families can cope 
effectively with meeting other needs. Th«* need for a 
permanent home is particularly crucial to the functioning of 
families — to the parents' need to provide for tl>eir 
children's needs,, and to the children's need for stability. 
Increasing the supply and availability of permanent housing 
to =*t-risk and homeless families must be a high priority to 
loual government and e community. 



The amount of affordable housing in Seattle has decreased in 
recent years, due co conversions, upgrading and demolition 
Unsubsidized rental units are mostly small studio and one 
bedroom units so are not appropriate for families, low 
vacancy rates in larger uni's have driven up prices and pu* 

lt: ° ut of re * ch * or low-income families. Out of 
14,461 subsidised housing units in the city in 1985, 
two- thirds were studio and one bedroom apartments. 
According to the 1986 Housing Needs Assessment (City of 
Seattle, Department or Community Development), approximate 1 y 
one quarter of subsidized units are suitable for small 
families, and less than a tenth are suitable for large 
families. Waiting lists for subsidized housing units are 
long; and use of Section 8 certificates is even more 
difficult because many areas of the city have very low 
vacancy rates . 

While we have nearly met the need for low-income housing for 
the elderly, we are far shcrt of meeting the housing needs cf 
lew-income families. The Housing Lew, passed in 1986, will 
help, but will not meet the need for low-cost housinq for 
families. ' 

POLICY: Assure an adequate supply af safe, decent low-cost 
housing m Seattle and King County for low-income 
populations, particularly for families. 

Str ategy : 

A-l k with Seattle Housing Authority { SHA ) to: 

Market aggressively the Section 8 certificate program tc 
enable low-income families to rent housing in all 
Seattle neighborhoods, (Advocacy) 

2. Develop an early intervention/prevention strategy to 
reduce the number of evictions in SHA housing. 
(Advocacy ) 

3. Provide exemptions from rent increases for up to one 
year after a resident's income goes up after first 
getting o job. (Advocacy) 

A-2 Continue and expand mortgage assistance and rent assistance 
programs to low-income homeowners and renters. 

Support continuation of King County's funding of housing 
counseling programs. Assure that these services are 
available to people in subsidized as well as unsubsidized 
housing. (Funding; maintain and expansion, Advocacy) 

o Encourage landlords to allow ; ov -income households to 
pay first and last months rent and deposits on an 
installment basis. (Advocacy) 
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A-3 Assist SHA in its effort to tie Section 8 certificates and 
vouchers to units dedicated to low-income families, rather 
than to individual families in order to establish a more 
permanent affordable housing resource in Seattle. (Advocacy) 

A-4 Encourage King County to continue to identify housing needs 

of low-income families in the county and to implement housing 
programs identified in the King County Housing Assistance 
Plan ♦ (Advocacy ) 

A-5 Work with the Washington State Housing Finance Commission to 
contact developers using tax exempt multi-family funds, . 
Encourage them to develop mixed-use hcusing and forge 
partnerships with non-profit housing developers and/or 
non-profit human service providers to create additional 
low-cost family housing, (Advocacy; Coordination) 

A-6 Explore/develop a proposal for a statewide IX for housirg as 
a new source of funds for low-income housing. Work with 
housing advocates, local legislators, and housing developers 
to explore fund sources such as revenues from alcoholic 
beverage sales, lottery revenues or revenues derived from 
development . (Advocacy) 

Work with Kinc County, SHA and other supporters of the State 
Housing Trust Fund to identify and secure additional sources 
of funding for the trust fund; support its immediate 
implementation. (Advocacy; Coordination ) 

A-7 Encourage the Seattle School District to require that a 
portion of surplus property within established or 
redeveloping residential neighborhoods be dedicated to family 
housing that is affordable to low and extremely low income 
households . ( Advocacy ) 

A-8 Explore overlay rones and other land use mechanisms that 

would allow mixed residential development and higher density 
as local options for neighborhoods to foster the development 
of more low-cos <: housing. (Policy, advocacy ) 

A-9 Work with King County ak 1 United Way to develop regional 

cooperation in programs t j prevent homeles^ness anr \g at-risk 
families. This should include, but not be limited to, a 
housing information network with a low-income housing bank 
for use by social service providers and low-income 
households . (Coordination ; advocacy ) 

B. SUPPORT SERVICES 

There are many low-income families who are perilously close 
to becoming homeless. Preventing homelessness among these 
families takes not only affordable housing and jobs, but 
access to a variety of support services. The pressures of 
poverty may cause or be caused by factors such as alcoholism, 
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drug abuse, domestic violence cultural or langu; v 
differences, physical or mental health problems . " The 
provision of services must be proactive, with an emphasis on 
outreac h to both adults and children and vouth who are" "verv" 

POLICY: Strengthen and target services to lov-inco»e, 
at-risk families to help thea maintain and stabilise their 
living situation and to «ore effectively prevent 
hoaelessness. 

POLICY: Provide stronger support services for at-risk 
children, recognizing their special needs. 

POLICY: Develop and expand the Health Df-part»rnt ' 6 role in 
preventing hoaelessness in Seattle am King County. 

Strategy : 

B-l Increase before and after-school care and summer programs to 
serve more low-income, school-age children. Build on 
existing prcgrams at YMCA, YWCA and City recreational 
centers. Continue to expand day care programs targete. 
at-risk children. ( Fu „ing: program expansion) 

B-2 Expand City funded communx _y- ^ased services for at-risk 

youth, including family reconciliation services. Services 
should be culturally and linquistically appropriate. Case 
managers should be linked to schools. (Funding: expansion; 

B-3 Expand and target the City/County Public Health Nursing 

program to provide out reai * /intervention tc at-risk families 
(including families who have been homeless), with particular 
attention to mental health and drug/alcohol related problems. 
Develop a set of indicators to be monitored by the PHN's. 
Use assessments to link clients with City and County 
programs, area health care providers, DSKS — to identify 
potentially at-risk families and intervene to prevent- 
home lessness . ( Funding - expansion; poli cy ) 

B-4 Increase the use of Health Department clinics by low-income 
residents of Seattle and King County (through referrals by 
PHN's, marketing in schools, through social service agencies, 
etc. ) . (Coordination; advocacy) 

B-5 Increase Health Department resources to investigate and 

provide treatment/referrals for child abuse among families, 
to ha coordinated with Child Protective Services (1988 budget 
request) . (Advocacy; coordination) 
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B-o Work with Seattle Public Schools to strengthen ties between 
school nurses and public health nurces and clinic programs 
Consider City contributicn to school nurse program to 
increase its capacity to serve at-risk children. (Fundino- 
coordination). 1 uin '' 



B-7 Expand tutoring programs in schools with special attention 
to at-risk students. Continue and expand City's tutorinq 
program with the Seattle Public Schools and expand to ether 
governmental agencies. (Coordination; Funding - 1988 Budae* 
request Coordination; Advocacy) * * 

B-8 Assess barriers low-income people have in obtaining adequate 
health care services; make recommendations for actions to 
help overcome these barriers (language, transportation, 
location of services, etc.) (Advocacy; coordination) 

B-9 Work with SKA to: 

1. Develop on-site alcohol/drug and mental health procrams 
for families m public housing (work with King county 
and prcviae agencies tc develop and operate such 
procrams). (Advocacy) 

2. Monitor and possibly expend to other SHA family housinc 
the parenting skills prccram that is being undertaken cn 
a demonst- tier; basis in the garden communities. 

( AQvocacy ) 

3. Explore with local financial institutions provision cf a 
financial management/counseling service to SHA 
residents. (Advocacy) 

<. Increase special programs for children living in SHA 
faniiy housing: after school activities, conflict 
resolution and other interpersonal skills, and job 
programs tr.at -rcvide service to SHA tenants on SHA 
property. (Advocacy; Coordination) 

C. EKPLOYMEHT/INCOiIZ 

After housing, lack of employment and income is the most 
commonly cited causa of homelessness . Wage earners in many 
low-income "at-risk" families are in marginal jobs or can t 
find jobs at all. They may have obsolete or inadequate 
skills, the latter is a particular problem with female 
heads-of-household and teen parents. 

Local government must take a firm, proactive role in 
increasing job training and education and job development 
within the community. 
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POLICY: Through strong public-private sector cooperation, 
expand eaployaent opportunities within the community for 
low-inco«e people, targeting female heads-of-household and 
teen parents. 

Strategy : 

C-l Lobby the state legislature to increase welfare payments to 

very low-income families to compensate for the higher cost of 
family housing. Seek exemptions (up to one year) to Prevent 
loss of benefits when people first become employed Work 
with DSHS and other jurisdictions to accomplisn tnis. 
(Advocacy, coordination) 

C-2 Work with the State and County and the Budget Action 

Campaign to assure that welfare reform (State and federal) 
does help people become economically self-sufficient, through 
job trainina and placement and provision of key support 
services such as childcare. Consider development of an 
alternative strategy if no welfare reform is passed in this 
legislative session. (Advocacy) 

C-3 By 1988 review city economic development policies and 

programs; whenever possible target to assist low-income/ 
homeless people. Encourage King County and other local 
jurisdictions to take similar actions. (Policy; 
coordination; advocacy) 

C-4 Develop a City program to train and employ low-income 

heads-of-household within City government and other public 
agencies. Work with unions to target at-nsk/low-mcome 
people for apprenticeships and jobs. (Funding-new; 
Coordination ) 

Explore job training and education for people in minimum wage 
jobs, especially toi female heads-of-household, to increase 
their wage-earning power. Work with PIC to target this 
population. (Coordination; Funding - pilot program) 

C-5 Continue and expand projects such as Project SelfSumci enc i' 
(PSS) and Metrocenter's employment program and for young 
single mothers. Both programs provide intensive ]ob ana 
support services to low-income, at-risk female heads-of- 
household. They have been successful in training and placing 
these participants in jobs that provide economic 
self-sufficiency and contribute to long term stability. 
(Funding - expansion) 

C-6 Work with Metro to explore transit pass subsidies and/or 

icens for eligible low-income/at-risk heads of hous ehold, 
such as residents of SHA housing and others identified 
through Citv programs. Seek cooperation from employers, 
training and educational institutions, and DSHS to contribute 
to such discounts fcr low-wage employees and clients. 
{ Advocacy/coo rdi nation) 
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C-7 With City and County utilities, develop a program to help 

low-income tenants and homeowners pay combined utility bills 
(water, garbage/sewer) when such assistance is needed to stay 
in their homes. Replicate City Light programs to the extent 
possible, that pay bills of those who cannct afford them. 
Implement the proposed Water Lifeline Project ir. 1988. 
Operate through DHR's Energy Assistance Program (Advocacy; 
Funding: new program) 

C-8 Lobby for a federal minimum wage increase. (Advocacy) 

C-9 Support and lobby for Family 7 Support Law Reforms that seek to 
stabilize child support payments. Work with advocacy groups 
such as Evergreen Legal Services to encourage these reforms. 
(Advocacy) 

D» INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 

Homelessness is a complex regional problem that involves 
several jurisdictions as well as numerous departments within 
jurisdictions. Coordination within and among agencies and 
jurisdictions is important to the success of this strategy. 

POLICY: Establish interdepartaental and intergovernmental 
coordination and cooperation to develop and fund & 
comprehensive response system for hooeless and at-risk 
families* 

Strategy : 

D-l Coordinate City resources and funds that go to the emergency 
shelter/services system and to programs that serve at-risk 
families, children and youth. (Coordination) 

D-2 Establish Regional Task Force with King Ccunty, United Way, 
Seattle Housing Authority, the Hcusing'Authori ty of King 
County and other appropriate agencies to coordinate 
prevention, emergency and follow-up services to at-risk and 
homeless families in Seattle and King County. Include 
coordinated, uniform data collection and reporting, 
coordination of funding policies, cooperative referral 
services and lobbying for state and federal legislation to 
help homeless families . ( Coordination ) 
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ENCLOSURE #13 .. .... 

PROPOSAL TO MEET THE HOUSING NEEDS OF • .-.>■■ 

LOW-INCOME, NON-ELDERLY, CHILDLESS PERSONS 

■ ■->.:'•': ■ • V-*-. M.-': 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

BACKGROUND 

This is a comprehensive plan for addressing the housing needs of 
low-income, non-elderly, childless persons • The plan was pre- 
pared by staff from four governmental jurisdictions: the City of 
Minneapolis, Kennepin County, the City of Saint Paul, and Ramsey 
County. It has been approved by both city councils and both 
county boards. The plan focuses primarily on increasing the sup- 
ply of decent, affordable housing for the target group, but also 
envisions provision of related human services where appropriate* v 

The impetus of the plan is a deep concern over the housing 
problems of the non-elderly, childless, low income person. This 
target group has traditionally been ineligible for the federally- 
funded housing subsidy programs. These federal resources have 
been focused on elderly persons or families with children, as 



illustrated by the table below: 

TABLE 1 



SUBSIDIZED HOUSIHG BY HOUSEHOLD TYPE 



* Estimated Number of Number of Federally .^ rr >.;.- -, 

Low Income Households Subsidized Housing m« .." 

In Minneapolis and Units of All /" 

Stint Paul - 1984 Types - 1983 - :\ ■ ' «\' 

"derly ... .30,494 'V 12 ' 095 

Families with Children 26,228 * 12,363 

Non-Elderly, Childless 43,292 ' ■ if?: V *" ' ' ' ' v * ' 

TOTAL " 100,014 



24,458 \ £/. 

v., .•• • . t iV *t - 
■ - 1 . A , — ■ s # > • 
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In recent years, there have been important political and economic 
changes that have aggravated the housing problems of the target 
group. These factors include (1) a fundamental restructuring of 
the national economy resulting in a reduction in unskilled jobs, 
fewer opportunities for manual labor, and a shift from full-time 
to part-time jobs; (2) an increase in the number of non-elderly, 
childless persons living in poverty and a reduction of federally 
funded benefits; (3) a decrease in the supply of affordable 
housing available to the target group; (4) deinstitutionalization 
of mentally-ill persons; and (5) an increase in homelessness. 

In order to respond effectively to the serious and increasingly 
visible housing problems of the target group, the four affected 
governmental jurisdictions have devised this coordinated, compre- 
hensive plan. This kind of cooperation is necessary because 
neither the cities nor the counties have the proper match of 
resources and legal authority to deal independently with the 
problem. Therefore, city-county cooperation is the first key 
step. However, public cooperation alone is not sufficient. The 
cities and counties must also have support and assistance from 
the private sector. Thus, this plan envisions a new public- 
private partnership. 

WHO WOULD BE SERVED 

The target population is very diverse. It includes at least 
three general categories: (1) Persons whose problems are pri- 
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marily social; economic problems are secondary. These persons 
require considerable support and supervision. (2) Persons whose 
lives are in transition , usually to a greater degree of .self- 
sufficiency, and (3) Persons whose problems are primarily eco- 
nomic; social problems are secondary • These people are capable 
of living independently. This plan attempts to address the 
housing needs of all these subgroups* 

Similarly, the housing problems among the target group are 
diverse. This plan attempts to respond to a broad spectrum of 
these problems. Thus, it is intended to help persons living in 
substandard housing, persons paying too high a proportion of 
their income for housing, persons who are in danger of losing 
their homes, and persons who are literally homeless. The plan is 
intended to address underlying causes of housing emergencies by 
increasing the supply of housing and by providing human services 
to homeless persons in a way that provides opportunities for 
long-term solutions. 

SPECIFIC PROGRAM PROPOSAL 

The program outlined below provides assistance in conjunction 
with 880 housing units. It would be implemented in two phases 
over a three year period at a total cost of $8,550,000. The 
cities and counties have identified sources for $2,682,500 of the 
necessary funds, leaving a funding gap of $5,867,500. Of this 
total amount, $2,730,000 would be needed in phase 1 (1/1/86- 
11/30/86) and $3,137,500 would be needed in phase 2 (12/1/86- 
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5/30/88). The specific elements of the program are outlined 
below and summarized in Tables 2, 3 and 4 on pages 55 through 57. 

1. Development of New SRO Units (Single Room Occupancy) 

Each city proposes to begin a program to develop single room 
occupancy units (SRO's). Minneapolis proposes to develop at 
least 50 units; Saint Paul proposes to develop at least 40. 
This housing is intended to serve individuals who are able 
to live independently but whose income/financial resources 
limit the amount rent that they can afford to $135-$175/ 
month. Occupants would include minimum wage or part-time 
workers or individuals living on low, fixed incomes, such as 
Supplemental Social Security (SSI) or General Assistance 
(GA) . The development cost of each of these units is esti- 
mated to be $30,000/unit? they would consist of 180-220 
square feet, a shared bath, and shared kitchen facilities. 

In order for the SRO units to be affordable to the target 
population, it will be necessary to seek outside funding/ 
financing for the capital costs associated with the units. 
Rents then would be used only to cover the monthly operating 
costs. 

2. K_ nervation and Rehabilitation of Existing Single Room 
Occupancy Facilities 

Both Minneapolis/Hennepin County and Saint Paul/Ramsey 
County are including a program element aimed at preserving 
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and improving existing SRO buildings currently serving the 
target population. This program element would involve 
several specific activities. The cities will inventory all 
present facilities and identify the building's condition, 
ownership situation and likely future. This will establish 
a basis for determining a comprehensive preservation 
strategy . 

The second activity will be to develop a rehabilitation loan 
fund earmarked for buildings currently occupied by the 
target group. The cost of this portion of the project is 
expected to be approximately $10,000 per unit and involve 
100 units of housing in each city. 

Transitional Housing 

Transitional housing not only provides shelter for homeless 
people but also offers the organized delivery of social 
services . 

Hennepin County proposes to expand its supply of 
transitional housing by 50 units. These would not be built 
new. Rather, the County would contract with private agen- 
cies which currently operate transitional housing programs 
and which lease privately-owned housing units for their 
clients. 

The Saint Paul/Ramsey County plan envisions the development 
of 4 0 new units to be owned and operated cn a long-term 
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basis by a non-profit entity either as transitional housing 
or as permanent low-cost housing , Staff has recommended 
this approach rather than a leasing model because it offers 
the longer term benefits of increasing the number of units 
in the community and of being convertible to permanent SRO 
living units, at a later date. 

4. Improved Board a nd Lodging Facilities (Minneapolis/Hennepin 
County) 

In Hennepin County, many very low income persons live in 
privately owned board and lodging facilities. Many of these 
residents have an impaired ability to function indepen- 
dently. For those persons who receive public assistance, 
the county certifies board and lodging facilities and nego- 
tiates a monthly rate (currently $359*00), which is paid 
through General Assistance funds. This plan includes a 
multi-year capital improvement program for upgrading and 
developing board and lodging facilities; these facilities 
would contain a total of 500 beds. The program would estab- 
lish a loan and grant fund available to owners of existing 
board and lodging facilities and would finance some new 
facilities in suburban locations. 

CONCLUSION 

The cities and counties are requesting that foundations or other 
private donors support this plan by providing assistance to fill 

vi 
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the funding gaps identified in Section IV. A staff committee 
would be formed to assure coordinated administration of all 
program elements. The committee would include representatives of 
the Minneapolis Community Development Agency, the Saint Paul 
Department of Planning and Economic Development, each county, and 
the Family Housing Fund. The cities would use the Minneapolis/ 
Saint Paul Family Housing Fund as a vehicle to implement the 
capital portion of the overall program. The Fund, a 501(c) 3 
corporation, would act in a fiduciary capacity to receive and 
distribute private philanthropic funds in a manner consistent 
with the proposal. 

The cities and counties believe this proposal represents a unique 
and unprecedented amount of cooperation among public bodies. The 
willingness of the private sector to work together and join a new 
public-private partnership is now the key ingredient in the 
program's success. This involvement would not only assure the 
program's implementation, but would also transform a local 
initiative into an example of community concern that would serve 
as a national model. 



Excerpt from City of Minneapolis, City of Saint Paul, Hennepin County 
and Ramsey County, "More Than Shelter: Joint Plan to Meet the Housing 
Needs of Low Income, Childless, Non-Elderly Persons: A Response to 
the Problems of Homelessness , " September 1985. 
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TABLE 2 

A COMPREHENSIVE TWIN CITY PROCRAH TO 
MEET THE HOUSING MEEOS OF LOW INCOME PERSONS 
WHO ARE NON-ELDERLY AND CHILOLESS 

MINNEAPOLIS 



Program 



Population Served 



Single Room Occupancy (SRO) Capable of Independent 
Development (New Construction Living 
or Rehabilitation of Vacant 
Buildings) 



# of 

Units 



Program 
Costs 



Likely Source of Funds 



Comments 



50 $1,500,000 Other sources: 



$1,500,000 florid Evolve long-term loans that 

have no monthly payments and balloon 
far into the future. Ownership by 
non-profit entity. 



2« Preservation and 

Rehabilitation of Existing 
SRO units 



Capable of Independent 
Living 



100 51,000,000 



Other sources: 5 600,000 This program would involve blending 
City; S 400,000 city and private donor loans to 

achieve an attractive, affordable 
blended rate; would be available for 
rehabilitation loan to exisMng 
owners or purchase/rehabilitation by 
non-profit sponsor 



3. Expansion of Existing 
Transitional Housing 
Programs 



Require Extensive 
Support Services 



50 5 450,000 



Other sources: % 330,000 These funds wouid allow county to 
County: $ 120,000 contract with private lenders to lease 

and operate 50 additional transitional 
housing units fcr 3 years. 



Create or Upgrade Board and 
Lodging Facilities 



Require Some 
Supervision and 
Support Services 



500 Beds 51,750,000 



Private: S 87i,000 This would involve rehabilitation 

Other sources: $ 437,500 assistance to upgrade existing facll- 
County: $ 296,075 f ties - incentive is a guaranteed, 

City: $ 140,625 long-term payment from County. City, 

county and donor funds would be 
blended with private loans* 



TOTAL 



10, 



200 Units 54,700,000 Other sources: 52,867,500 

500 Beds County: 5 416,875 

City: 5 540,625 

Private: $ 875,000 



to? 
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TAOLE 3 

A COMPREHENSIVE TWIN CITY PROGRAM TO 
MEET THE HOUSING NEEOS OF LOW INCOME PERSONS 
WHO ARE NON- ELDERLY AND CHILDLESS 

SAINT PAUL 



Program 



Population Served 



I of 

Units 



Program 
Costs 



Likely Source of Funds 



Comments 



Single Room Occupancy (SRO) Capable of Independent 40 
Development (New Construction Living 
or Rehabilitation of Vacant 
Buildings) 



$1,200,000 Other sources: $1,200,000 Would involve long-term loans that 
have no monthly payments and balloon 

far into the future. Ownership by 
non-pr.Qfit entity. 



Rehabilitation of Existing Capable of Independent 100 
SRO's Living 



$1,000,000 Other sources: $ 
City: $ 



600, 00C This program would involve blending 
400,000 city and private donor loans to 
achieve an attractive, affordable 
blended rate; would be available for 
rehabilitation loan to existing owners 
or purchase/rehabilitation by 
non-profit sponsor. 



Construction of New Require Extensive 40 $1,650,000 Other sources: $1,200,000 This could be one building or 2-3 

Transitional Housing Fee 11- Support Services State: $ 450,000 small facilities} people would be 

ities, Provision of Related helped t0 achJcv ; independent status 

boclal services through job counseling and other 

services. Non-profit owner and 
operator, probably located downtown or 
near downtown. Could be converted to 
long-term SRO. 



T0TAL 180 Units $3,850,000 Other sources: $3,000,000 

City: $ 400,000 

State: $ 450,000 



TABLE 4 
PHASINC PLAN PRIORITIES & 
TIMETABLE FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

Phase 1 

January 1, 1986 - November 30, 1986 



Program 

1, Single Room Occupancy (SRO) 
Development 

Minneapol is 
Saint Paul 
Total 

2. Preservation and Rehabilitation 
,of Existing SRO Units 

Minneapol is 

3* Transitional Housing 

Minneapol is/Hennepin County 

(leased existing) 

Saint Pcul /Ramsey County 

(new development) 

Total 



Minimum # 
of Units 



25 
25 
3ff 



50 



50 

20 
70 



Program 
Cost 



$ 500 . 000 



$1,275,000 



Likely Source of Funds 



51,500,000 Other Sources: $1,500,000 



Other Sources: S 300,000 
City: $ 200,000 



Other Sources: $ 930,000 
Hennepfn County: S 120,000 
State: $ 225,000 



PHASE 1 TOTAL 170 Units $3,275,000 Other Sources: $2,730,000 

City: $ 200,000 

Countv: $ 120,000 

State: S 225,000 



Phase 2 

Oecenber 1, 19S6 - May 30, 1988 



Program 

1 # Single Room Occupancy (SRO) 
Development 

Minneapol is 
Saint Paul 
Total 

2 # Preservation and Rehabil itation 
of Existing SRO Units 

Minneapol is 
Saint Paul 
Total 

3* Transitional Housing 

Saint Paul /Ramsey County 

4» Create or Upgrade Board & Lodging 
Minneapolis/Hennepin County 



Minirrum 2 
of Units 



25 
15 
TO 



50 
100 
T5U 



20 



Program 
Cost 



51,500,000 

$ 825,000 
51,750,000 



Likely Source of Funds 



51,200,000 Other Sources: $1,200,000 



500 beds 



Other Sources: 
City: 



Other Sources: 
State: 



Other Sources: 
City: 
County: 
Private: 



5 900,000 
$ 600,000 



$ 600,000 
$ 22j,000 



$ 437,500 

$ 140,625 

$ 296, 87S 

$ 87S.Q00 



PHASE 2 TOTAL 



210 units 
500 beds 



$5,275,000 



Other Sources: 

City: 

County: 

State: 

Private: 



53,137,500 
$ 740,625 
$ 296,875 
$ 225,000 
$ 875,000 



GRAND TOTAL 



380 units 
500 beds 



ii. 



58,S50,000 



Ccher Sources: 

City: 

County: 

State: 

Private: 



55,867,500 
$ 9M),62S 
$ 416,875 

$ 450,000 
$ 875,000 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE SYSTEM FOR HOMELESS FAMILIES 
Introduction 

A number of public and private services currently exist for 
horseless families in the District of Columbia, The majority 
of th^se services have been designed to provide emergency 
shelter and food to families while they are homeless. Much 
less emphasis has been placed on preventing homelessness and 
on providing the transitional services, including housing, 
ongoing counseling, case management and support services that 
many of these families need to resolve the complex issues 
that often contribute to or accompany homelessness and which 
are necessary to stabilize families in permanent housing 

While some homeless families are only in need of emergency 
housing, a large and growing number experience numerous 
problems including depression , chronic financial 
mismanagement , child abuse and neglect, and alcohol and drug 
abuse that limit their ability to function independently. In 
addition, many of these families have limited education and 
skills which reduce their chance of securing employment that 
will provide them with enough income to become 
self-sufficient. The effects of homelessness on children is 
also of paramount concern. 

It is clear that changes are needed in the current service 
delivery system for homeless families. What follows is a 
proposed model service system for those families. While it 
is clear that it will noc be possible to develop this system 
in its entirety in the near future, it is feasible to lay out 
a plan and begin a transition process that will allow for the 
gradual development of a system that will be more responsive 
to the needs of some of our most vulnerable families. 

Prevention 

Current prevention efforts have been focused on familx^s who 
are facing a formal eviction. The Office of Emergency 
Shelter and Support Services (OESSS) currently monitors the 
eviction list daily. Staff are also located at Landlord and 
Tenant Court and the Department of Housing and Community 
Development to negotiate agreements to prevent evictions and 
to process applications for Emergency Assistance (EAS). 

However, a great majority of the families currently 
requesting emergency housing are young (18-24 years old) 
single mothers who cite overcrowding or family dispute as the 
reason for homelessness. Overcrowding is a national problem 
which seems to be occurring because of the st atantial 
inffease in the cost of housing. Moreover, a number of 
property owners refuse to rent to poor tenants because of 
poor rental histories and because they believe that poor 
persons lack the ability or desire to care for their homes. 
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To address these issues, number of prevention and outreach 
efforts are needed. Thess include: 

1) Outreach programs in targeted communities vhicn :an 
identify or provide services before the onset of crisis 
to families who may be at-risk of becoming homeless. 

2) Community educatior on the options and services that 
are available as an alternative to shelter (i.e. EAS , 
counseling, private self-help, Travelers Aid, etc.), 

3) Discussions with the attorneys in Landlord and 
Tenant Court to ensure that the agreements reacted 
through this mechanism are realistic for families. 

*D Increased knowledge and use of the Rental Vendor 
Payment program for AFDC families before they become 
homeless . 



Intake and Assessment 

Based on available evidence, families who find themselves in 
need of emergency shelter are often in a severe crisis 
situation. They usually have very few, if any, financial 
resources; they have often been tramautically separated from 
their support networks including relatives, friends, 
neighborhood and schools; and they often show signs of 
depression or anxiety. 

Currently, the initial (and often ongoing) response to this 
crisis is to provide emergency shelter and food to all those 
families who are homeless. Since the number of families in 
need of emergency shelter has increased so dramatically, few 
resources have been available to assist them in resolving the 
crises that precipitated their homelessness or to eliminate 
the factors which predisposed them to homelessness. The end 
result is that families stay in "crisis" and remain homeless 
for extended periods. In many instances, this seems to 
increase the level of family dysfunction which leads to 
further dependency. 

Ideally, an intake process for homeless families should be a 
two-stage process. The first stage of that process (Iu^ake) 
would include a brief initial intake assessment to determine 
the need for and to authorize the provision of emergency food 
and shelter. Emergency services should then be provided 
immediately in a facility which offers room and board. 

Th^second stage of that process (Assessment and Long-term 
Planning) would be completed within a two to four week 
period. During this time a comprehensive family needs 
assessment would be completed. This assessment would consist 
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of two components: a comprehensive psychosocial assessment 
and a comprehensive medical assessment* This comprehensive 
assessment would be completed to gather extensive information 
on each family f s level of functioning and the need for 
services in the areas of health, mental health, housing, 
employment, education, child care, parenting, and .iome and 
financial management. This assessment would be used to 
facilitate the transition of families into appropriate 
transitional or permanent housing. 

The ultimate goal3 of this type of process would be: 1) To 
reduce the time families stay in emergency shelter 
frcilities, thereby reducing the time they spend in an 
unstructured, temporary, crisis-oriented situation; 2) To 
develop a comprehensive plan for families to achieve 
self-sufficiency; 3) To reduce the rate of recidivism in 
emergency shelter facilities; and 4) To eliminate the factors 
contributing to family dysfunction. 

Transitional Housing 

The development of additional transitional housing programs 
(apartment units in scattered sites) for homeless families 
would reduce the cost of providing shelter to homeless 
families, create an ongoing mechanism for the provision of 
support services, and encourage families to assume increasing 
responsibility for managing and using their own personal and 
financial resources. The supportive services to be provided 
would depend on the needs of each individual family but could 
include: case management, day care, housing counseling, 
mental health services, drug and alcohol counseling and 
employment and training services. 

Since no one shelter program or transitional housing program 
will meet the needs of all homeless families, several 
different program models will need to be established to 
ensure that the needs of all homeless families are met. Most 
homeless families will fall into one of three broad 
categories: 1) Chronically dependent (20>); 2) Potentially 
Independent (75>) and 3) Independent (55t). 

Families who are chronically dependent have repeatedly 
demonstrated an inability to maintain independent permanent 
housing* While they are generally without adequate income, 
they have other internal problems which contribute to their 
chronic housing problems* Without some major change, many of 
these families will need continued assistance and will not 
respond to efforts to sustain themselves in permanent 
housing. Therefore, these families will need to be housed in 
transitional programs with supportive services for extended 
periods of time. They will also need to be monitored closely 
for possible child abuse and neglect. These families would 
be expected to contribute to rental costs through programs 
such as the rental vendor payment program. 
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Families who are potentially independent appear to have the 
potential to find and maintain permanent housing. Further, 
they have the desire and potential to find jcbs and remove 
themselves from public assistance. Most of tr.ese families 
will be able to move from dependence to &£lf- reliance with 
enough time and appropriate support services. The length of 
stay in transitional housing and the level of support needed 
by these families will vary, however, it is expected that 
most families will need tc live in a supported environment 
for 90 to 120 day3. These familes would be required to 
contribute a monthly amount (rent service fee) which would be 
held and returned in the form of a grant for permanent 
housing expenses. 

Families who are independent need only temporary emergency 
assistance because of a major catastrophe or unavoidable 
transition such as a fire, condo conversion, illness, 
bankruptcy, etc. They generally have no social service 
history and need very little assistance to help them become 
stable again. These families need to be provided with a 
stable transitional housing arrangement for about 90 days 
while they locate permanent housing. However, they need very 
little supervision and very few supportive services. These 
families would be expected to contribute a monthly rental fee 
which would be returned in the form of a grant for permanent 
housing expense. 

Permanent Housing 

Securing permanent housing should be the ultimate goal for 
all homeless families. There are two approaches to permanent 
housing -home ownership and rental. Criteria should be 
established; assessments made and counseling made available 
to help families determine which track to permanent housing 
is feasible, given their needs and resources. 

To make permanent housing a realistic goal for all homeless 
families, programs for home ownership need to be expanded and v 
the availablity of affordable rental units must be increased. 
Specific options for home ownership that need to be expanded 
and used more extensively include: (For a more detailed 
description of these programs, see Attachment on permanent 
housing . ) 

1) Co-op Programs (Low yield and market rate); 

2) Shared Equity Partner Programs (Private); 

3) H-PAP and V-PAP (Home Purchase Assistance Programs 
administered by DHCD) ; 

4) Congregate Living Program (Public - DHCD); and 

5) Limited Equity Housing Cooperatives. 

To increase the availability of affordable rental units, 
there is a need to maintain a steady supply of low to 
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PERMANENT HOUSING 



1. Families are more likely to stabilize in transitional housing. 



2. It is easier for families to locate permanent housing or to 
qualify for home ownership from transitional housing than 
from a shelter ^ 
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TRANSITIONAL HOUSING 






Apartments - Scattered Sites 




CHRONICALLY 
DEPENDENT 20X 


POTENTIALLY INDEPENDENT 
75X 


INDEPENDENT 
■ 5? 




, 1. Length of stay according to need 






| 2. Extensive support services: jobs 
, training, life skills, day care, 
, counseling, ate 






I 3. Families contribute to a fund 
, which is returned as assistance 
. for permanent housing 









INTAKE FACILITY 
MOTEL/HOTEL - 


- ASSESSMENTS 
• 2-3 Weeks 



t 
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Excerpt from CONSERVE, "Comprehensive Service System for Homeless 
Families," 1986. 
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